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The Late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


A CHARACTOGRAPH. 


AS SEEN FROM AN AMERICAN AND ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW. 


By H. S. Drayroyn, M.D., ann J. A. Fowter. 


The Grand Old Man has passed away. 
The representative man of his nation 
for a half century, and one of the most 
remarkable products of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, the career of William E. 
Gladstone covers a broad space in nine- 
teenth century history. To him, by rea- 
son of wealth and family influence, ex- 
ceptional opportunities fell when he 
was a young man in his twenties; yet, 
had he not possessed talents and abili- 
ties of no mean order, it is not likely 
that such opportunities would have 
been employed to the advantage of the 
interests, social and political, that they 
concerned, and toward the establish- 
ment of a firm basis upon which a great 
reputation and a noble character were 
to be built. 

Politics became his profession—he 
knew no other. In the outset, a Tory, 
like his father, he became convinced ere 
forty that the position of a Liberal had 
in it more for the people and crown— 


and so he passed from one side in Par- 
liament to the other, and seems never to 
have regretted the change. In 1853 he 
received the very important appoint- 
ment to the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, and the remarkable speech 
that he made on presenting the budget 
at the installation of the Aberdeen min- 
istry not only established his reputation 
for high oratorical ability, but was 
prophetic of the future great career of 
the young statesman. Indeed, it was 
not long afterward that Lord Aberdeen 
intimated that in Gladstone his party 
had a probable successor to the Pre- 
miership. Fifteen years later, when Mr. 
Gladstone was about sixty years old, he 
was called to the first official position 
in the British empire, succeeding Dis- 
raeli, his great political enemy. From 
that time until his final retirement from 
public life by reason of advanced age, 
Mr. Gladstone was the most conspicu- 
ous man in England. 
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His spirit and policy as a statesman 
ebounded in liberality. He was an 
earnest member of the Church of Eng- 
land and sought to carry into his states- 
manship the Christian sentiment of his 
churchmanship. He favored measures 
for the relief of the laboring classes; for 
reducing the burden of taxes upon the 
poor; for improving the management of 
prisons and asylums, and for extending 
the educational facilities so that all 
might be benefited thereby. 

His sympathies went out to nations 
and peoples suffering from oppression. 
We are inclined to attribute the favor 
shown the South by Mr. Gladstone in 
the late Civil War to his belief that the 
Southern people were the injured party. 
This attitude brought upon him much 
censure from those concerned in the 
administration of the affairs of our 
Government, as a natural consequence. 
Yet later, his position in regard to the 
Alabama Claims Arbitration went far to 
atone for his Confederate partiality. As 
one who knew him has said: “To under- 
stand his career from middle age to its 
close—from his first budget to his pro- 
test against the Armenian massacres— 
we must regard him as inspired with the 
sentiment which his friend, Sir John 
Seeley, in his ‘ Ecce Homo,’ has styled 
the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ and 
which in Gladstone has been manifested 
in the desire of bringing all political 
and national movements into harmony 
with the practical precepts of Chris- 
tianity.” 

No man of the second half of the 
nineteenth century has a wider or 
greater reputation than Mr. Gladstone. 
His life and character are as much 
American as European, not so much his 
political relations or mere statesman- 
ship that have given him his exceed- 
ing excellence in the opinion of all 
civilized peoples as the altruistic spirit, 
the broad humanity of the man—that 
grew with his growth in years and ex- 
perience. A true Englishman in all 
that concerned the interests of his coun- 
try, he was nevertheless a philanthropi- 
cal cosmopolitan in his desire to do 
nothing that would impair the moral 
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rights of other nations and peoples. 
Viewed through the glasses of the mere 
diplomatist or economist he might 
sometimes take a stand for measures 
that were impractical or inopportune, 
yet in their later outcome it was usually 
discovered that his vision was broader 
and the policy he advocated had a ten- 
dency toward a betterment of relation- 
ship and condition of the things con- 
cerned. 

The history of this great man is 
graven upon head and face. No one can 
look at a portrait that fairly represents 
the Grand Old Man without being im- 
pressed by the strength and majesty of 
its features. The evidences of physical 
power are very marked. An English 
oak in human guise—he might be 
called—since from youth to advanced 
age his capacity for endurance and 
strength was unsurpassed. Note the 
great breadth of the head, the fullness 
of the jaw and chin, the massive cheek 
bones, the large, muscular neck—what 
vital force ministered to his nerve cen- 
tres and gave him power to stand up 
and go on to the goal when others fell 
exhausted by the way. Such a brain is 
constituted for work. It is at once re- 
flective and administrative. Intellect- 
ually Mr. Gladstone appears to stand 
in the middle ground of the observer 
and thinker. He was no dreamer—for 
his ideas were based upon the deduc- 
tions of observation and experience. 
He was not a philosopher except so far 
as his theories reflected a wise abstrac- 
tion from the thousand details that he 
had accummulated from observation. 
Few men have shown so distinct an in- 
dividuality, so decided a personality: 
the motive temperament diffusing itself 
as it were, through every phase of his 
conduct, impressed his intellectual and 
moral faculties with emphasis. He 
could not be imitative in the sense of 
adopting the manner of others. He 
might approve the judgment and action 
of others, but his own method for do- 
ing what might be practically the same 
thing would differ much from theirs 

One is struck by a peculiar impres- 
sion given by every portrait of the great 
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Englishman from that representing 
him as a young man just entered upon 
his majority to that of the statesman 
emeritus spending his final years in the 
retirement of Hawarden. It is that of 
seriousness—not the “pale. cast of 
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thought ” that gives a sickly hue to the 
face, but a habit of grave reflection— 
that appears to have been born with 
him and so imparted a maturity of 
mental growth and experience much 
beyond the average. His perceptive 


MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE’S LAST PICTURE. DOROTHY DREW. W. E. GLADSTONE 
ABOUT TO CUT DOWN A TREE. 
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glance was ever beyond and deeper than 
that of other men and the earnest tone 
of his nature pervaded that glance with 
a color of seriousness. Matters of im- 
portance to him were always weighty— 
he felt the consequences of things. 
Measures that seemed light to others 
were in his vision freighted with possi- 
bilities of large issue to individuals or 
the community. So we can easily ima- 
gine that with his assumption of im- 
portant public duties early in life a ten- 
dency to seriousness that was natural to 
him would be strengthened until it be- 
came a habit that expressed itself on 
most occasions. It is easy to understand 
how this characteristic would intensify 
his convictions and render him all the 
stronger and the sterner for the opposi- 
tion made to them by those who did not 
or could not agree with him. 

Again it may be reasonably inferred 
that the organization of Mr. Gladstone 
had one strong element among others 
that would be likely to impress a habit 
of gravity. The very broad head, with 
its fullness in the lower posterior 
region, would impart a great strength 
to his mental activities. He was 
naturally quick tempered and when 
aroused very positive and emphatic in 
feeling. Realizing this we can imagine 
again that he early adopted methods of 
self-control and discipline, with the 
clear purpose of masking the inherit- 
ance of irritability. Looking yet fur- 
ther at his physiognomy we can be- 
lieve that he had his periods of relaxa- 
tion; that he could, when the time was 
convenient, give full course to a sense 
of exhilaration and be jocund and boy- 
ish to a degree that few would believe 
that knew only the Gladstone of the 
public world. The contour of the 
lateral parts of the forehead show this, 
and we can easily believe that the great 
statesman could relish the incongruous, 
odd, and preposterous better than the 
average of people. 

In his religious life we note the effect 
of this peculiarity in a marked degree. 
He was a defender of the faith, an arch 
champion of the church all through; 
standing up to its doctrines despite 
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criticism, and the changes wrought by 
time and recent scholarship. A great 
contrast is shown on comparing Mr. 
Gladstone with his great opponent— 
Disraeli—the latter cynical, skeptical, 
the man of expediency; the former sin- 
cere, earnest, loyal to church and loyal 
to principle, even if such loyalty led to 
political defeat. D. 





—— 
THE GRAND OLD MAN, 


BY ONE WHO SAW HIM AND HEARD HIM 
SPEAK. 


‘After passing out from a large hall in 
London at the close of an inspiring 
campaign meeting when Mr. Glad- 
stone, one of England’s greatest 
scholars and orators, was the speaker 
of the evening, the following question 
came to the mind of the present writer 
on the great speaker’s character and 
formed itself into this query: If Mr. 
Gladstone is a great man, wherein does 
his greatness lie ? Being near the plat- 
form and having every facility for see- 
ing his head and hearing him speak, 
the following were some of the methods 
of solution or points which helped to 
solve the above question: 

First, he possessed a vigorous con- 
stitution—even then at his advanced 
age. His head was large, and well de- 
veloped. His practical talents and con- 
scientious way of giving his facts were 
very conclusive arguments in his favor 
and accounted largely for his force and 
influence over his audience. 

Secondly, his well-developed basilar 
brain gave him energy, force, and 
executiveness in his utterances. 

Thirdly, his comparative mind, or 
logical faculties located in the centre 
of the forehead, were well represented, 
and when we compare the development 
of these faculties during his latter years 
with the portraits of him as a younger 
man we find that they are largely aug- 
mented and very actively engaged. He 
delighted to deal with facts and to com- 
pare the history of previous years. 

Fourthly, his large Language ex- 
plained why he could so lucidly deal 
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with the subject before him, and this 
was the case with any subject about 
which he talked or wrote. 

Fifthly, his marvellously developed 
Memory, which was represented by 
Several faculties, particularly those of 
Individuality, Eventuality, Order, and 
Causality. 

Sixthly, his independent spirit was 
of great assistance to him in his public 


study them for yourselves.” Yet there 
was an absence of boastful pride, which 
so many of the younger members of 
Parliament have acquired of late. 
Seventhly, he had a special manner 
of dealing with the whole bearings of a 
subject, from a philosophic as well as 
from a logical point of view. He used 
his Comparison, therefore, to criticise 
bis own method of presenting a subject 





THIRTY-SIX CARICATURES OF W. E, GLADSTONE. 
Reduced from the N. Y. World. 


work and sustained him through a long 
parliamentary career, and the crown of 
the head was so well developed that 
criticism did not disturb him so much as 
it did in the case of fifty per cent. of the 
public speakers of the day. He ex- 
pressed this sentiment of his mind in 
his confident tone of voice and his self- 
assuring manner, as much as to say, 
“Here are the facts and arguments, 


before he introduced his ideas, and his 
Causality enabled him to take a compre- 
hensive view of his subject and go “ all 
around ” it before he resumed his seat. 
Kighthly, his magnetic influence 
over his audience was more of a kind 
that was inspired from his earnestness 
and sincerity, rather than from his 
high-sounding words, or mere eloquent 
appeals. Consequently he was anxious 
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to reach the intellect of his hearers, 
rather than their emotions, and this 
view he took from his conscientious 
study of the question in hand and his 
fact-gathering qualities. 

Ninthly, his Order was exceedingly 
well marked so that he arranged his 
ideas in a progressive, steplike manner. 
He led his hearers on from point to 
point by a wonderful method; hence, 
when he had finished his subject he had 
his centre pivot like a spider’s web with 
the regular threads of the weaving of 
his plans in full display, so that every- 
one could follow his theories. In other 
words, he worked up his arguments 
from a base or foundation and did not 
allow his hearers to form their conclu- 
sions until he had presented all his ar- 
guments. 

Tenthly, he showed a friendly way of 
pointing out the errors of his opponents, 
yet he did not conceal his difference of 
opinion when they could not see with 
him. The greatest proof of Phrenology 
in connection with his head is the fact 
that, like Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln 
and many other great men, his head 
changed in contour as he used the vari- 
ous faculties of his mind. That he 
changed his opinions from time to time 
was well known. His opinions, at the 
close of his life, were considerably dif- 
ferent from those he held as a young 
man, and our regret is that we are not 
able to give satisfactory portraits of him 
from the time he entered Parliament to 
his octogenarian birthday, although we 
have seen several which have been 
poorly reproduced, although this was 
the fault of the picture rather than of 
the reproducer. 

What are the lessons taught by such 
a speaker ? They were these: First, we 
were listening to a man who is healthy, 
vigorous, and strong; second, whose di- 
gestion does not give him dyspeptic 
thoughts, or his circulation inflamma- 
tory utterances; third, his whole being 
is responsive to his thoughts; fourth, 
that one is not listening to a dissipated 
intellect, or a morbid mind; fifth, that 
such a nature as his carries out his 
common-sense views of life; sixth, that 
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he took delight in the light and shade 
of human character; seventh, that his 
love of humanity was stronger than his 
love of party; eighth, that his optimistic 
views and belief in the noblest side of 
man’s nature made him trust and rely 
cn the highest ethical principles which 
govern human interests. The latter was 
seen when he unfolded his Home Rule 
Bill—a bill over which he risked the 
loss of his party’s power and a division 
among his old tried friends, yet he 
looked not so much to the immediate 
future as to the ultimate end of such a 
measure in years to come. 

Though his Home Rule Bill was 
recognized as a failure so far as its legis- 
lative scheme was concerned, yet the 
lesson we must learn from it is, that his 
policy of reconciliation with Ireland 
has not been without its reward. It 
should not be forgotten that “the 
island which could be governed a few 
years ago only by force bills and a gar- 
rison is now quiet and peaceable. Law- 
lessness and political crime have 
ceased.” Irish debates are conducted 
with better feeling and humor and 
“the Unionist Government has intro- 
duced and carried to a second reading 
as thoroughly radical a measure of local 
government as Mr. Gladstone’s own 
Dublin Parliament could have devised.” 

There has been a marvellous im- 
provement in the relations of Ireland 
and England. It takes great men to 
bear the criticisms of their intellectual 
minors. In earlier days Lord Chatham 
suffered defeat when he unsuccessfully 
tried to do justice to the American 
Colonies and prevent the War of the 
Revolution. Although defeated his 
appeal paved the way in the colonies to 
political freedom and self-government. 
Thus, like Chatham, the great man who 
has just passed away, taught the World 
another lesson in Conscience, namely 
to be just to race interests, and he is 
largely responsible for that closer recon- 
ciliation between Ireland and Eng- 
land—between the Saxon and the 
Celt. 

There was even an impressive lesson 
to be gathered from his unflinching 
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heroism toward the close of his remark- 
able career; and he who had learned to 
bear unpopularity and obloquy passed 
through his last days of suffering with 
calm patience and fortitude. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that 
William Ewart Gladstone, the “ Great 
Commoner,” traced his descent from 
Henry III. and Robert Bruce of Scot- 
land. His first recollection took him 
back to the age of three. His greatness 
consisted largely in his scholarly attain- 
ments—as a man of letters. A “ double 


Geographical Studies. 
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first ” in classics and mathematics was 
easy work for him. 

Mrs. Gladstone was a worthy helper 
to her husband, and through her un- 
tiring efforts for his health it can 
be said of her that not more than one 
night during their long and illustrious 
married life has she been separated 
from him. She possesses a rare com- 
bination of tact, of foresight and prac- 
tical judgment that enabled her so often 
to assist her husband in his arduous 
duties. 


No. 2. 


THE NATIVES OF NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 


In our Phrenological travels around 
the world it is interesting to us to notice 
the tribal races, or the aboriginal race 
of each locality. In Alaska we found a 
In India we saw 


fine type of Indian. 


which is allied to the Hottentots in 
some respects, yet unlike them in 
others. They have no resemblance to 
the Kaffir or Negro, or, in fact, to a 
number of the dark-skinned races. 





the native men and women selling fruit 
and vegetables. To-day our journey is 
to South Africa, and before the year is 
out we have many interesting trips to 
take. The flat-headed Indians were 
our study another month. To-day the 
Bushmen of Natal, or the Bosjemans, 
as they are sometimes called, engage our 
attention. These are an aboriginal race 


Their numbers are daily becoming 
fewer and fewer, like the natives of Aus- 
tralia. They are, like the latter, 
ranked as the very lowest type in exist- 
ence, being very destitute and de- 
graded. 

The native women, whose pictures 
are to be seen in the little cut above, 
are very small in stature, the tallest is 
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not more than four feet four inches in 
height, while the men rarely exceed four 
feet nine inches. The women have a 
curious way of carrying their babies in 
their shawls, behind their backs, we 
should think in a very uncomfortable 
position. The Welsh women have a 
custom of also carrying their babies in 
their shawls, but unlike the Bush- 
women, they wind one end of the shawl 
round the child and carry it in front 
and draw the other end tightly round 
their own bodies. It can be easily 
imagined that their color is a dirty yel- 
low and their complexions are not very 
beautiful to behold. The woman at the 
left of the picture, as, in fact, all of 
them, presents high cheek-bones, a 
broad and flat nose, deep sunken eyes 
that have a suspicious look in them, 
while the style of hair is a curious piece 
of art, it is woolly in texture and worn 
both drawn back from their foreheads, 
and in some cases allowed to lap over 
their eyes. 

The children appear to be an im- 
provement on their mothers and have 
not badly shaped heads, but being born 
to the lowest form of degradation they 
will have but little chance to improve 
on their parents’ conditions. 
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They possess large perceptive facul- 
ties and are wonderfully clever hunters. 
All their senses are daily called into 
requisition. Their hearing, sight, and 
smell are remarkably useful in helping 
them to secure a living, and these, 
joined to their organs of Form, Size, 
Weight, and Individuality, are more 
actively developed than their reflective 
talents. They are strong and robust in 
constitution. They have a full develop- 
ment of the social nature, and show it 
when properly treated. They appear to 
have an active Organ of Tune and they 
are in this respect somewhat unlike 
other colored races. They enjoy music 
and learn tunes readily. Their dancing 
is also picturesque and attractive, owing 
to their ease and method in making 
their movements. 

These natives of Natal number about 
330,000 out of a population of 380,000. 

They are not refined, but just the 
opposite, fierce and warlike. 

They have very little continuity and 
it is difficult to teach them the me- 
chanical arts. They live in huts made 
of wattles neatly thatched. 

Truly the Caucasian race, when com- 
pared with the others, is wonderfully 
blessed. J. 





Who Should not Use Alcoholic Drinks. 


One of the best authorities, Dr. 
Clouston, of Edinburgh, says these 
should not drink alcoholic liquors: 


1. Who have any family history of 
drunkenness, insanity, or nervous dis- 
ease. 

2. Who have used alcohol to excess 
in childhood or youth. 

3. Who are nervous, irritable, or 
badly nourished. 

4. Who suffer from injuries to the 
head, gross diseases of the brain and 
sunstroke. 

5. Who suffer from great bodily 


weakness, particularly during con- 
valescence from exhausting diseases. 

6. Who are engaged in exciting or 
exhausting employments in bad air and 
surroundings in workshops and mines. 

%. Who are solitary or lonely, and re- 
quire amusement. 

8. Who have little self-control, 
either hereditary or acquired. 

9. Who suffer from brain weaknesses 
the result of senile degeneration. 

Verily this category leaves a very 
small margin of those among us who 
should drink anything with alcohol in 
it. 
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Notable Men and Women. 


By D. T. Exuiorr, F.F.P.I. 


LORD WELBY. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


His Lordship is a splendid specimen 
of the fighting politician, but such a 
type of man always fights to win. He 
does nothing by halves, all his energies 
are concentrated on his work, and he 


other people. His head is very high 
from the opening of the ear to the 
crown, the organs of Firmness and Self- 
Esteem play a very important part in 
his character. He has an “ iron will” 
and will stick to his guns with tenacity 
of purpose. He has the power to assert 
himself and make his presence felt in 





LORD WELBY, 
Vice-Chairman, London County Council. 


wins by sheer force of mental and physi- 
cal strength. Lord Welby has a power- 
ful physique and an intuitive percep- 
tion of what is going on around him. 
He will show considerable determina- 
tion and persistency in any cause with 
which he is connected. He is a strong 
partisan and is not easily influenced by 


WILLIAM OGILVIE, F.R.G.S., 
England. 


H, PERCY HARRIS, 
Deputy Chairman, London County Council. 


any assembly. He is a born leader of 
men and well-adapted to fill a responsi- 
ble position in life. He is candid and 
straightforward in business matters and 
would quickly show his repugnance to 
any tendency to double dealing. He 
is very thorough, energetic, and prompt 
in his actions. Independence and per- 
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severance are leading traits in his char- 
acter. He is by no means timid or fret- 
ful, but takes an optimistic view of life 
and anticipates success in his under- 
takings. His judgment is reliable. He 
is able to look at things in all their 
bearings. His mind is not narrow or 
warped by prejudice. He has profited 
by the lessons of a life full of varied 
experiences. His penetrating mind is 
quick to notice incongruities and dis- 
crepancies. He is thoughtful, studious, 
and apt at comparing and analyzing 
facts. His memory of ideas and prin- 
ciples is much better than his memory 
of details. He is decidedly mirthful 
and can entertain his friends with inter- 
esting reminiscences of personal experi- 
ence. He has a warm social nature and 
is very hospitable. 


—_——___@q—_—____ 


H. PERCY HARRIS. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Mr. Harris is quite a different type of 
man from the chairman or vice-chair- 
man. He has a predominance of the 
brain and nervous system and is favor- 
ably organized for a student and writer. 
Heis mentally active,sharp,and prompt, 
and is organized on a high intellectual 
and moral plane. He has more moral 
than physical force. The anterior in- 
tellectual lobe is high and prominent, 
hence he is naturally inclined to study, 
acquire knowledge, think and investi- 
gate. He would be particularly apt in 
making comparisons, in illustrating his 
subjects and making his thoughts easily 
understood either as a writer or speaker. 
His organization would appear to bet- 
ter advantage if he had more base to 
the brain. He does not show that in- 
domitable courage in facing difficulties 
that some public men do. His force of 
character lies in his _ intellectual 
strength and vigor. He has a superior 
development of the moral brain and 
would be very strict in doing what he 
agreed to do. He has an aspiring mind 
and would show great respect for au- 
thority. He is characterized by refine- 
ment, taste, and sense of perfection. He 
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is exceedingly tenacious and will ad- 
here closely to what he thinks is right. 
He is dignified, independent, self-re- 
liant, and an earnest worker. He is 
hopeful and buoyant, and his mind has 
an upward tendency. He is impression- 
able and susceptible to influences 
around him and would be interested in 
the advancement of religious work. 
He can express himself with ability 
and would be greatly appreciated for his 
candor and straightforward way of do- 
ing things. He has a very active tem- 
perament and would enjoy physical ex- 
ercise. The positive element is strong 
in his character, but his strong sym- 
pathies and sense of justice would not 
allow him to be vindictive or conten- 
tious in disposition. 


——_# —____ 
WILLIAM OGILVIE, F.R. G.S. 


This gentleman is an explorer and 
surveyor of high repute and was the 
first Dominion Government official ap- 
pointed in the newly discovered gold 
fields of the Klondike. 

Mr. Ogilvie has recently been lectur- 
ing before the Geographical Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, where he has 
been well received and his lectures 
highly appreciated. 

The phrenologist has often been ac- 
cused of delineating character from 
the so-called “ bumps ” of the cranium, 
but a close observation of the accom- 
panying photo does not reveal any 
marked protuberances. ‘The head is 
well-balanced and evenly developed. 

The temperament, which is mental- 
motive, gives strength, tenacity, and 
vigor to the mental manifestations. 
His force of character lies in a moral 
and intellectual direction. He is not 
the type of man that would be satisfied 
with a retail business. He has so much 
aspiration and ambition that his mind 
would seek a prominent position of 
some kind and in any professional or re- 
sponsible calling he would be sure to 
leave the impress of his strong charac- 
ter. He has a very frank and open dis- 
position and is straightforward in deal- 
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ing with his fellows, although he is not 
particularly diplomatic. He would be 
shrewd in his business relations. He has 
an impressionable nature and is very 
intense in his feelings. He requires a 
stronger base to his brain to support so 
much mental activity. He takes an op- 
timistic view of life and is sanguine of 
success in all his undertakings. He is 
not easily discouraged in his work. His 
hopefulness and buoyancy of mind is 
a stimulus to those who work with him. 
He is conscious of his own abilities, and 
his dignified bearing is not mere as- 
sumption. He has all those faculties 
large which would adapt him for the 
work of an engineer. He would show 
great ingenuity in carrying out his plans 
and in bringing to a successful termina- 
tion any complex work in which he 
might be engaged. He is sharp, prompt, 
and keen in observation; very little es- 
capes his notice, and his memory of 
places, forms, outlines, and sizes is 
equally strong. He is quite fruitful in 
plans, ideas, and inventions, and is well 
able to put them into practice. A 
superficial knowledge of any subject 
would not be satisfactory to him. He 
would always want to get to the bottom 
of matters. His mind is an enquiring 
and investigating one. He would be 
always interested in any new subject, 
especially if it had a scientific bearing. 
The form of the head and the expres- 
sion of his countenance are indicative of 
strength, independence, determination, 
and self-assurance. He is not a man 
to trifle about matters; he keeps his 
word and expects others to do the same. 
He is by no means harsh or severe, but 
persistent in any line of action deter- 
mined upon. He has a well-balanced 
intellect; all his knowledge is avail- 
able, he is quick to take in the condi- 
tions of his surroundings, and apt in 
. his judgment. He would enjoy specu- 
lating in things immaterial as well as 
those which are material. He has a 
warm, social nature, strong sympathies, 
and is very companionable. He can 
express himself with ability and de- 
scribe scientific facts in an interesting 
manner. He is quite enthusiastic in 
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his work and well adapted to grapple 
with difficult subjects. 
D. T. Elliott. 





MISS ELLEN BOSWELL. 


Miss Ellen Boswell, chairman of the 
Woman’s Republican State Commmit- 
tee of New York and treasurer of the 
Woman’s Republican Association, of 
which Mrs. J. Ellen Foster is President. 

In Miss Boswell we have a live and 
energetic woman. Her vital tempera- 
ment acts as an impetus to enahle her to 
succeed in warming up interests, in call- 
ing out latent powers and creating en- 
thusiasm for immediate action. She 
is remarkable for her force and execu- 
tiveness of character, which must often 
go beyond her actual health and 
strength. She knows no half way meas- 
ures to success, and one sees the object 
of her anxiety ahead of her. Con- 
sequently, she will never admit she is 
tired until she has accomplished her 
end. She is just the one to inspire those 
who are suffering from ennui and is 
well able to give them something to do. 
She sets such a good example in her own 
work that persons cannot help being 
apparently enthusiastic whilst she is 
present, for she shames them into work, 
even if they cannot carry out or con- 
tinue the work after she has left them. 
She would show so much expectancy in 
people that they would feel rather that 
they were complimented than other- 
wise, that she expected so much from 
them. Therefore, she is just the one to 
organize Women’s Societies and be in- 
terested in Political Campaigns. 

Her head indicates sociability of 
character, friendliness of mind, the 
capacity to enter into many depart- 
ments of domestic and private life and 
would make a fine lecturer on scientific 
cooking or domestic economy. 

Intellectually speaking, she would 
make an excellent lawyer. Few would 
go so energetically forward to collect 
facts, to get hold of details, face her 
judge and jury and mark out in well- 
chosen terms the true facts of the case. 
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She is logical, and this is what a judge 
likes to see in a barrister or attorney. 
She is so keen in her comparisons that 
she would show the strong and weak 
points of her own evidence as well as 
that of her opponents, consequently, 
with her humor and repartee, would 
win her way, while others were simply 
thinking about results. She is liable 
to over do, and to put too much steam 
into her boiler, and too much ammuni- 
tion in her gun, but with her practical 
common sense, farsightedness * and 
strong intuition, she will learn in time 
to live within the limit of her strength 
and conserve her energies so that they 





MISS ELLEN 


will supply her into old age with all the 
needed stamina that she will require. 

Her eye is large, full, and well-de- 
veloped, and her Language is an active 
faculty. In fact, it is hard for her to 
keep from talking on burning questions, 
and she can warm up to her subjects so 
quickly that she has the floor entirely 
to herself when she cares to take it. 

Her memory of faces and general 
facts is good. In fact, if she were to 
visit a town a second time after some 
years’ absence she would recall those 
with whom she had been associated 
without any difficulty. 

She uses her ingenuity in contract- 
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ing her plans and organizing her work, 
and must, therefore, enjoy whatever 
she undertakes to do. 

She is very hospitable and carries 
with her that spirit of comradeship 
which is such a strong auxiliary to suc- 
cess in life. 

Helen Varick Boswell was born in 
Baltimore, Md., and educated at the 
Friends’ Seminary in that city. Some 
ten years ago her family removed to 
New York, and in the past few years 
she has become identified with the 
women of advanced thought in this 
State. Although surrounded entirely 
by democratic influences in her home, 
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on attaining womanhood Miss Boswell 
became an ardent Republican through 
conviction, and has been of material 
service to her party. She first entered 
political work in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1892 as editor of the Literary 

sureau of the National Woman’s Re- 
publican Association. In 1894, when 
there was a general uprising in this city 
against Tammany Hall, Miss Boswell 
became active in local politics as a 
leader of Republican women and a 
stump speaker. After the campaign of 
that season was over, Miss Boswell, as- 
sisted by women who had been with her 
during the exciting period of the cam- 
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paign, began to organize Republican 
clubs in this city and State. The first 
to be successfully launched was the 
West End Woman’s Republican Asso- 
ciation, which grew in numbers and in- 
fluence until it is one of the most in- 
fluential clubs in this country. In 1895 
Miss Boswell was made chairman of the 
Woman’s Republican Association of 
New York State, which position she 
now holds. She is looked upon as one 
of the leaders in Republican politics 
and her opinion and services held in 
high regard by the men of her party. 
She is a natural speaker, rather than an 
orator, and has been heard in the prin- 
cipal cities of the State and of the coun- 
try. In the summer of 1895 Miss Bos- 
well was elected as a delegate-at-large 
from this State to the Convention of the 
National League of Republican Clubs, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio. It was the 
first time a woman delegate had ever 
been sent from an Eastern State to a 
National Convention, and the fact 
created a great deal of interest and com- 
ment. 

The Presidential campaign of 1896 
entailed much and arduous work for 
Miss Boswell and her co-workers, but 
the New York women were compli- 
mented throughout the country for 
their splendid work in that campaign. 

J.A.F. 
cnleieniaiigeliaiiaieita 

THE LATE HORACE 

TOLPH, M.D. 


The host of friends who have “ passed 
on before” is unfortunately large and 
we have to regretfully add to the list 
the name of Horace A. Buttolph, M. D., 
LL. D., who was the able superinten- 
dent of the New Jersey Asylum for the 
Insane. He was an enthusiastic trustee 
of The American Institute of Phre- 
nology for many years. 

The following account of him re- 
cently appeared in “The Short-Hills 
Item:” 

Dr. H. A. Buttolph, of Short-Hills, 
died May 2ist. The immediate cause 
of death was heart trouble. The doctor 
was eighty-three years of age. He had 
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lived in Short-Hills for the last thir- 
teen years, moving to Short-Hills from 
Morris Plains, where he had been super- 
intendent of the State Asylum. The 
news of the doctor’s demise was re- 
ceived with deep sorrow by our resi- 
dents, and the medical fraternity of the 
State realizes the loss of one of their 
most advanced thinkers. Dr. Buttolph 
was of such a quiet, unassuming de- 
meanor that persons not intimate with 
him would little suspect the eminent 
degree of usefulness he had attained in 
life; nor would they realize from his 
modest conversations the great influ- 
ence he wielded in scientific affairs even 
down to recent date. He was a quiet 
Christian gentleman, wise in his re- 
marks, conservative, circumspect, and 
his opinions were sought for and re- 
spected by many persons. His life was 
spent in devising and supervising, while 
others wrought under his directions. 
He was a scientist and philosopher and 
a specialist in mental phenomena. He 
believed in the science of Phrenology, 
but perhaps not as radically as the 
Fowlers. Dr. Buttolph, in politics, was 
a Republican and was pronounced in 
his approval of the present administra- 
tion, and was well pleased with Presi- 
dent McKinley’s stand in the American- 
Spanish trouble. 

He was born April 6, 1815, in the 
township of North East, Dutchess 
County, N. Y. He was the son of War- 
ren Buttolph, of German descent and 
Mary (McAllister) Buttolph, of Irish 
lineage. He was educated at a school 
in Dutchess County, and at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts Academy, study- 
ing medicine at the Berkshire (Mass.) 
medical college, from which he gra- 
duated in 1836. He began the prac- 
tice of medicine in his native county, 
but soon removed to Sharon, Litch- 
field County, Conn., where he resided 
five years, at the end of which period 
he went to New York City, and took a 
course of medical lectures at the Uni- 
versity, in which Dr. Valentine Mott 
was then a leading professor. Having 
beome interested in mental science as 
bearing on the treatment of the insane, 
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he visited the principal insane asylums 
in New England, and on his return was 
appointed assistant to Dr. Brigham, in 
charge of the Utica asylum, lately 
opened, holding the position some five 
years. In 1847 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the N. J. State Lunatic 
Asylum, at Trenton, visiting, however, 
before entering upon the duties of the 
office, the chief asylums in Great Bri- 
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the edifice for which he efficiently con- 
tributed, both as a member of the legis- 
lative commission to select the site and 
prepare the plans, and as superinten- 
dent elect, planning many of the feat- 
ures that render it one of the most 
perfect edifices of the kind and putting 
at the command of the commissioners 
charged with its erection, his experience 
and practical skill. Horace A. But- 





HORACE A. BUTTOLPH, M.D. 


tain, France,and Germany, not less than 
thirty institutions in all. After filling 
the office uninterruptedly for nearly 
twenty-nine years, he relinquished it in 
April, 1876, to accept the superinten- 
dency of the State Asylum for the In- 
sane at Morris Plains, to which he had 
been elected in June of the previous 
year, and to the design and erection of 


tolph’s name became historic in the 
great work accomplished by him in the 
erection of what at the time and per- 
haps at present is, the most magnificent 
edifice in the world designed for the 
care of the insane. The site for the 
colossal structure was discovered and 
recommended to the State authorities 
by Dr. Buttolph, because of its health- 
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fulness, altitude, and levelness. At the 
close of the year 1884 he resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Morris 
Plains institution, removed to Short- 
Hills, where he quietly resided for thir- 
teen years, writing several medical 
works and contributing articles to mag- 
zines, ete. 

In 1872 he received from Princeton 
College the degree of doctor of laws. 
He was married in 1838 to Catharine 
King, daughter of George: King, of 
Sharon, Conn., and his first wife dying 
in 1851 he married in 1854 Mrs. Maria 
R. Gardner, daughter of Dr. John Syng 
Dorsey, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The funeral services were held at his 
late residence in Short-Hills, Tuesday 
morning at nine o’clock and were con- 
ducted by the Rev. N. Barrows, D.D., 
rector of Christ Church, Short-Hills. 

Interment was made in the Trenton 
Cemetery. 

He possessed a well-balanced head 
and a finely-controlled character. He 
resembled his mother in several char- 
acteristics. 

For a fuller account of the doctor 
we refer our readers to a sketch that 
appeared in the journal for June, 1878, 
and Mrs. C. Fowler Wells’s biographical 
sketch, which will be found in April, 
1892. Ep. P. J. 





Norton S. Townshend, M.D. 


Born, CLAY CoATON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND, 1815. 


DIED, CoLuMBus, O., 1895. 


The accompanying cuts have been kindly lent by the Agricultural Student. 


As the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
has an international interest, its read- 
ers will be glad to see the portrait of a 
man who was known not only to our 
Western friends, but also to European 
scientists and family ties in Northamp- 
tonshire, England. Even those who 
have not heard of his work will no 
doubt be glad to be made acquainted 
with it, and trace the corollary of his 
phrenological developments with his 
accomplishments, and find out his key- 
note of action and his dominating char- 
acteristics. 

The portrait of this gentleman indi- 
cates that he was a man who knew 
nothing about half measures. His 
organization did not allow of such a 
thing. He was not one of these easy- 
going, happy-go-lucky young men who 
let the world use them as it will, but 
was one rather to make circumstances 
serve his purpose, and he aimed at get- 
ting as much out of life as possible. 
This remark is verified by the ample 
display of brain power in the basilar 
part of his head. In the portrait of 


him seated in his study will be seen his 
immense executive ability. 

Another stronghold of his character 
was his large Benevolence, or square- 
ness of head on the top. Were all men 
alike in character and development of 
brain, we should have no use for the 
science of Phrenology, but it is this 
beautiful variation of talents that we 
see every day of our lives that makes 
the subject burn with interest and glow 
with usefulness. If we compare Dr. 
Townshend’s head with those of our 
prizefighters in another column, we 
shall find the comparison will tell in 
favor of the former, and bear out with- 
out a doubt that a good development 
of the moral brain in the posterior part 
of the frontal lobe inclines a man to 
entertain progressive measures, and to 
express a philanthropic spirit. He 
must have been an exceedingly kind 
man, as well as a liberal and philan- 
thropic one. With his breadth of 
mind, however, was linked his large 
perceptive intellect; he was not liberal 
in a sense that made him give indis- 
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criminately to all alike, but he used 
his practical astuteness to discern where 
help was most needed, and there he ex- 
pended liberally his time and energies. 
He was also a man of unusual resources; 
his intellect yielded a rich field for 
study and research. 

His Memory (see Fig. 1) was remark- 
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Another dominating trait of his 
character was fearlessness in speech 
and action, which was the combined 
action of Destructiveness'and Combat- 
iveness, Conscientiousness and Firm- 
ness (see Fig. 2). He never minced 
matters, and, considering he lived in 
times when to oppose slavery meant 





NORTON 8, TOWNSHEND, M.D. 


able; hence he could retain what he 
read and reproduce it afterward at the 
proper time. He was a man of consid- 
erable reflection, as well as of executive 
ability, hence he laid his plans well and 
seldom had to change them when made. 
He saw all round a subject, and was 
deeply concerned in the welfare of 
others. 


risking a personal attack, he illustrated 
what these faculties give to the charac- 
ter, namely, great decision and will- 
power—energy to enforce his princi- 
ples. He therefore won the esteem of 
the many and the dislike of the few. 
His love of nature and delight in 
studying the exact sciences, made him 
an able teacher. His early training 
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from his father in regard to farming 
enabled him to unite his knowledge of 
the study of man to the service of agri- 
culture. He recognized the points of 
contact between the two, hence devoted 
his life to the work of benefiting and 
extending the knowledge of both. 
Dr. Townshend, being born in Eng- 
land, gathered the strengthening influ- 
ence, sturdiness, and the back-bone of 
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have been a second Darwin. His nat- 
ural abilities, however, showed them- 
selves, notwithstanding the many early 
struggles for an education. 

As a proof of his patriotism and fear- 
less utterances, we give the following 
extract from one of his speeches: 

On one occasion a member of the 
House from, North Carolina, in the 
course of debate, made a sneering al- 





DR. N. 8. TOWNSHEND IN HIS LIBRARY. 


his long Anglo-Saxon ancestry and, 
coming to the State of Ohio with his 
father when only fifteen years of age, 
gave him added opportunities to utilize 
his energies, as Avon, Loraine County, 
O., was at that time in a very wild and 
uncultivated condition. He was a born 
naturalist, and had he remained in Eng- 
land he would probably have risen to 
high rank in scientific attainment, and 


lusion to Townshend’s English birth. 
His reply gave his fellow members a 
taste of his qualities as a ready debater. 
These were some of his words: 

“ A man does not choose his birth- 
place, so I do not consider it a subject 
of either glory or shame. Could I have 
chosen it, I would not have selected any 
other spot—on one hand was the field 
of Naseby, where that stern apostle of 
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liberty, Oliver Cromwell, overthrew the 
power of the royal tyrant, King Charles 
I. On the other hand was the river 
Avon, whose waters flowed by the birth- 
place of Shakespeare. Could any spot 
be more suggestive of all that is heroic 
and glorious in action, or of all that is 
true and beautiful in expression? How 
much I owe to these associations I can- 
not tell, but this I know, that Cromwell 
and Milton, and Pym, and Vane, and 
Hampden, are among the saints in my 
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calendar, and I trust that I cherish 
something of their hatred of oppression. 

“1 think men may understand and 
appreciate the principles of civil lib- 
erty though not born on this continent. 

“The Pilgrim fathers were not be- 
hind in this particular, though foreign- 
ers, like myself. 

“The portrait that hangs before me 
reminds me of another foreigner (La 
Fayette) who understood the advan- 
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TOWNSHEND HALL—MAIN ENTRANCE. 
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tages of free government and to whom 
this country owes her gratitude. 

“ Persons born within the limits of a 
monarchy are not necessarily monarch- 
ists. The fathers of the Revolution, 
Washington, Jefferson, the Adams’s, 
and Patrick Henry were born un- 
der the same monarchical government 
as myself. It is true that men born 
under a free government and who have 
known no other, have not always the 
best appreciation of the value of free- 
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dom. How will you explain the fact 
that the sons and grandsons of those 
who fought and died in the War of the 
Revolution, to secure the liberty we en- 
joy, are now, in the Southern States, 
laboring with an equal zeal for an op- 
posite purpose, to extend and perpet- 
uate the curse of slavery? The true 
friend of freedom would scorn alike to 
be a slave or to own one. Some men 
are Republicans from choice, and some 
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are so only by accident. After seeing 
the evils of other forms of government 
I prefer that under which I live.”—The 
Agricultural Student. 





At the dedication of the Townshend 
Memorial Hall on January 12, 1898, the 
Hon. L. B. Wing spoke in eloquent terms 
of Dr. Townshend : 

“Norton S. Townshend was born on 
Christmas Day, 1815, in Northampton- 
shire, England. He was the only son of 
a substantial farmer, who was himself 
the possessor of a fair education and of 
a good library. In 1830 the father came 
to America with his family, and settled 
upon a farm at Avon, in Lorain County, 
Ohio. In England, busy with farm work, 
the son had found little time to attend 
school; but he was the constant com- 
panion of an intelligent and judicious 
father, and a most exemplary mother, 
who encouraged him in his love of books, 
and especially in his early liking for the 
natural sciences. When nineteen years 
of age young Townshend taught a dis- 
trict school in this State. Of this experi- 
ence I have heard him say that the work 
was not less instructive to himself than 
to his pupils.” 

“In 1837 he commenced the study of 
medicine with Dr. R. S. Howard, who 
was a physician at Avon, but who was 
afterward a Professor in Starling Med- 
ical College in this city. 

“ At the age of twenty-three he attend- 
ed a course of lectures at the Medical Col- 
lege in Cincinnati. At this time Mr. 
Townshend was a fine specimen of phys- 
ical manhood, being five feet ten inches 
in height, robust in appearance, weigh- 
ing about two hundred pounds; with 
blue eyes and a fair complexion. He 
had never enjoyed the advantages of a 
connection with a foot-ball team, nor had 
he tested his powers of endurance on a 
running track in 2 modern gymnasium ; 
but, with his extra clothing tied in a bun- 
dle and slung upon a stick, he had 
trudged on foot across the State, from 
Lorain to Hamilton County, to attend 
these lectures of medicine. 

“ Though of great strength of will and 
robust in physique, he was gentle and 
humane—a friend always of the weak 
and unfortunate—it seems perfectly nat- 
ural that he should sympathize with the 
bondsmen of the South, some of whom 
he had seen in Northern Ohio on their 
northward travels by the underground 
railroad—the only railroad then in oper- 
ation in this State. 

“Mr. Townshend spent the next year 
and a half in Elyria, with his preceptor, 
Dr. Howard; graduating in 1840 from 
the University of the State of New York. 
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Immediately upon receiving his degree 
of M. D. he sailed for England, for the 
purpose of attending lectures in Euro- 
pean medical schools and hospitals. He 
also received a commission from the 
Anti-Slavery Society of the State of Ohio 
to appear as its delegate at the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention, held in London 
in June, 1840. This appointment afford- 
ed him the opportunity of seeing, hear- 
ing, and becoming acquainted with some 
of the ablest and most philanthropic men 
of all nations. As soon as the session of 
this convention was closed he repaired to 
Paris, where he remained until 1841, 
occupied with public and private courses 
of instruction given in that great medical 
metropolis, and incidentally gave much 
time to the study of the French kanguage. 
After leaving France he attended lect- 
ures in the University of Edinburgh. He 
visited Dublin, spent a few more weeks 
in London, and then returned to Avon. 
In the fall of 1841, he commenced the 
practice of medicine in that locality. In 
1844 he removed to Elyria, where he en- 
tered upon a large surgical and medical 
practice, which continued for the next 
ten years ensuing. 

“In 1850 he was elected a member of 
the Constitutional Convention, which 
framed the present constitution of Ohio. 
This election was again a personal tri- 
umph over both the Whig and Demo- 
cratic candidates. In the same year he 
was elected a member of the Thirty-sec- 
ond Congress—where he was brave and 
outspoken when it was no child’s play 
to manifest such characteristics. 

“Tn 1853 he was elected to the Ohio 
State Senate. While here he presented 
a memorial to establish a State institu- 
tion for the training of feeble-minded 
children. The measure carried, and Dr. 
Townshend was appointed one of three 
Trustees to carry the plan into effect— 
a position he held by subsequent appoint- 
ments for twenty-one years. During all 
that time he gave unremitting attention 
to every detail affecting the welfare of 
the institution. The present great asy- 
lum in this city, the best of its kind in 
the world, stands to-day as much a monu- 
ment to Dr. Townshend’s love of human- 
ity, his wise foresight and indomitable 
will, as does this building, which bears 
his name, to his efforts in behalf of in- 
dustrial education. 

“Dr. Townshend was a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture for many 
years, and more than once its President. 
In 1863 he was appointed a medical in- 
spector in the army, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and served to the end 
of the war. He was one of the first Board 
of Trustees of this University—the board 
which selected this site, erected the first 
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building, and prescribed the first course 
of study. He afterward was elected Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, Botany and Vet- 
erinary Medicine—and retained his con- 
nection with it until his death, July 13, 
1895, at the age of eighty years.” 

“He was an intimate friend of Dr. Hol- 
brook’s, who speaks of him as an excep- 
tionally large-minded man.” 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook says on reading the 
above account of Dr. Townsend: ‘ What 
you say of Dr. Townsend is, I think, very 
correct. I remember him as a very fine 
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talker, and he took great interest in boys 
and their education. He must have had 
large Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
I remember hearing him say that when a 
member of Congress he made a speech 
against slavery which offended some 
southern man who challenged him to a 
duel. He accepted, saying, “I told the 
challenger, I, having the choice of weap- 
ons, would choose a broad axe and with it 
hew you to pieces, and I would have done 
it.” The duel was never fought. 
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Fourscore Years and Nine. 


By F. 


For the origin of Mr. Gladstone’s 
extraordinary vitality and of the un- 
precedented vigor of his old age, we 
must go back more than two centuries 
to the sturdy Scotch family of Gled- 
stanes. ‘The very name—gled mean- 
ing hawk, and stane, stone—is indic- 
ative of fierce activity and rugged 
strength. Sir John Gladstone, Will- 
iam’s father, was a man of great energy 
and ability, and, like his distinguished 
son, seemed destined never to grow old. 
One of William Gladstone’s brothers 
possessed a magnificent physique, being 
six feet and seven inches tall, and of 
fine proportions. 

Mr. Gladstone himself was endowed 
by nature with an iron constitution. 
That he entered life with a large capi- 
tal of vitality and an enormous poten- 
tial energy, to be manifested later in 
physical and intellectual power, has 
been without doubt the most important 
factor in the development of his per- 
sonality and career. If his active work 
had ended when he was fifty years old, 
his life would have been no more re- 


Macee Rossirer, 


M.D.* 


markable than that of many other dis- 
tinguished leaders in Parliament. It is 
true that many other men have been 
born with as many or even more 
chances of success and length of days; 
but by squandering their vital forces by 
the needless expenditure of energy and 
by wrong habits of life, they have cut 
short their usefulness at fifty years, 
when they might have rounded out a 
full cycle of fourscore years and ten. 
But Gladstone made a conservative use 
of his capital of vital force, living most 
of the time on the interest instead of 
the principal; and, as a consequence, 
at the advanced age of eighty-nine, he 
is still the “ Grand Old Man.” 

The majority of mankind to-day are 
living artificial lives, drawing upon 
their future reserve for present exist- 
ence. All such are sure, sooner or later, 
to pass into physical bankruptcy. On 
the other hand, there are many who, 
coming into life with the disposition to 
make a grand success, being actuated 
by noble and lofty principles, and in- 
spired by high and worthy ambition, 


* A paper which appeared in the June number of “Good Health ” before the death of Mr. Gladstone. 
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are handicapped by a deficiency of vital 
force; consequently their energies are 
exhausted before the zenith of life is 
reached. 

In this inherited difference in vital- 
ity more than in any other natural 
feature exists the inequality of man. 
While many forces combine to produce 
a character, yet it must be admitted 
that one of the most potent of these 
is heredity. It is an inestimable bless- 
ing to be well born; and if more of our 
race to-day had been the recipients of 
this greatest of all natural endowments, 
there would be more Gladstones in the 
world. 

A good inheritance, however, is not 
enough to insure success; it must be 
conserved and developed. Mr. Glad- 
stone appreciated his great natural 
force, and was able to use it to advan- 
tage. He was not an athlete in a pro- 
fessional sense, but was noted from his 
college days for his pedestrian disposi- 
tion. From youth to old age he was 
a great walker, and many stories are 
told of his long tramps through the for- 
ests. He takes very little interest in the 
recreations that absorb the attention of 
the average Englishman, but he always 
had a passion for fresh air and physical 
exercise. He sought an outdoor life. 
Hawarden Park has been his hermit 
refuge from the city and the exacting 
duties of the premiership. One form 
of exercise to which this great states- 
man has given world-wide celebrity, is 
that of chopping wood. Not alone his 
opponents in Parliament, but the huge 
elm trees of his famous park as well, 
have felt the thundering energy of his 
tremendous blows. 

A glance at Mr. Gladstone’s portrait 
cutting down a tree shows that the 
noted Englishman has a spare frame. 
As years advanced upon him, he did 
not develop the bulging waistcoat so 
characteristic of many of his country- 
men, nor was he encumbered by any 
accumulation of superfluous adipose 
tissue. He was unceasingly active, de- 
veloping muscle instead of storing up 
fat. His outdoor life is a shining illus- 
tration of the benefits to be derived 
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from physical recreation by those who 
lead intellectual lives. 

Mr. Gladstone was not confined to 
any one system of exercise or to phys- 
ical hygienics alone. He was always 
careful to avoid continuous labor of 
any one kind on the same level of in- 
tensity. He recognized that the brain 
needs what the eye requires, a change 
in the accommodation and the angle 
of vision—it requires rest. He never 
became so engrossed in affairs of state 
that he did not take time to read 
Homer, to cultivate a taste for Italian 
literature, or to enjoy the latest novel. 
Amid the scenes of a ministerial crisis 
he found diversion in making a careful 
analysis of Butler on the future life, 
and in writing extensively on his fa- 
vorite subject, the immortality of the 
soul. Mr. Gladstone recognized the 
value of a symmetrical development of 
mind and body. He realized that too 
close concentration upon one line of 
effort is destructive to nerve force; that 
all who hope to develop a symmetrical 
life must have the rest that comes from 
a change in employment, and that ir- 
regularity in work tears down and 
wastes both mind and body before their 
time. Regularity was therefore a fixed 
habit of his life. He has always been 
punctual at meals, and partakes of his 
food with great relish, casting aside for 
the time being all perplexing problems. 
He is a moderate eater, but is not a 
teetotaler as to drink. He has never 
used tobacco in any form. Doubtless, 
had he known and accepted all the 
latest scientific principles of health, 
and carried them out with the same 
ardor that he threw into those he did 
know, he might have lived to be as hale 
and hearty at one hundred as he was at 
eighty. 

It is said he was able to dress for din- 
ner in three minutes if pushed, and or- 
dinarily in five minutes. If he had to 
wait for a meal or a train, he was never 
at a loss to know how to improve the 
spare moments. The most studious and 
the most successful men have always 
been those who made a judicious use of 
the odds and ends of time. 
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Another influence that has tended to 
keep Mr. Gladstone in health and to 
add to his years has been the gift of 
sleep. Sleep has been his servant, wait- 
ing his command. At a moment’s no- 
tice he can take a nap, and though it 
lasts no longer than ten minutes, he 
awakes refreshed. His nightly allow- 
ance is usually seven hours. Once in 
bed, he is there to sleep; immediately 
his mind is shut off from business cares. 
For this reason sleep to him is an ex- 
ceedingly healthful recreation, and one 
that conduces largely to the serenity of 
mind which he always enjoys. The fact 
that he could at once turn his attention 
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from the exciting scenes in which his 
waking hours were spent indicates 
that he has absolute control over his 
thoughts, and hence over his body. No 
one agency tends to perennial freshness 
of youth like an abundance of natural 
sleep. 

Mr. Gladstone is free from worry, a 
characteristic that he has turned to 
good account. It is said that at one 
time when he was in the midst of a 
cabinet crisis, he attended church three 
times on one Sunday. Amid all the 
turmoil of politics he was able to main- 
tain a uniform and undisturbed peace 
of mind. 





‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.”’ 


Child Culture. 


PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Uncite Josepu. 


No. 427.—Ella is a highly nervous, 
susceptible child. She almost lives on 
the air, has a very keen intellect and 
should be quick in her studies. She has 
a very penetrating mind and deals with 
direct questions about any thing that 
mother is doing. She will early begin to 
feel her own importance and will give 
advice to those older than herself. In 
fact, she can help her mother very ma- 
terially in entertaining company and do 
her share toward engrossing the atten- 
tion of the visitors. She has a mind of 
her own and a very distinct way of ex- 
pressing it. She is not easily put off by 
excuses. Her talents for art and litera- 
ture seem to take the lead and will en- 
able her to be recognized as authority 





on the question of the combination of 
colors, and their artistic effect, in 
dresses, furniture, house decoration and 
in copying nature. She will take a deep 
interest in the study of mental science 
and will judge all her playmates by an 
intuitive knowledge of their abilities 
and dispositions. Her knowledge will 
not be skin deep, but will be thorough 
and positive. She will be a discipli- 
narian and will make every one toe the 
mark that comes in contact with her 
principles. If strong enough, she will 
make a first-rate teacher. 

No. 428.—Jesse, the lad at the left 
of the picture, is different in tempera- 
ment to his sister. He is more of the 
vital-mental temperament and is not so 
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highly nervous, ‘but will make a good 
plodder. He will not be on the qui vive 
all the time, but will be more restful 
(as far as it is possible for a boy to be) in 
disposition. He will have no less desire 
to know or disposition to accumulate 
facts, but he will take a different course 
in work to his sister. He will not be so 
much inclined to lay down the law and 
contradict the statement if it does not 
agree with his own, but will use his 
Causalty to explain why he is right and 
another person is wrong. He is quite a 
philosopher, and will make not only a 
lawyer but an excellent judge. He lives 
more in his reflective mind than in his 
perceptive intellect. He likes to see, 
examine, and even take apart things 
that are mechanical, but it is more for 
the object of reasoning a thing out 
mathematically than from a scientific 
point of view that he examines things. 
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Cautiousness and in the front over 
Causality than Ella’s, while she is sharp 
in the central line on the top. He will 
think twice before he commits himself. 
Ella will be quick, impulsive, and hit 
the mark, but will run a greater risk in 
doing so and will use up a great deal of 
nervous energy in her work. Jesse will 
preserve and conserve his force and will 
look ahead and prepare for emergencies. 
Give him a good education and he will 
make a second McKinley. Let him 
enter professional work rather than en- 
gage in business. He will make a first- 
rate lawyer, magistrate, judge pr physi- 
cian. 

No. 429.—Maggie, our little friend in 
the centre, is well supported by the 
loving arms of her brother and sister, 
who, if we judge correctly, have great 
affection for her. She is at present de- 
cidedly of the mental temperament. 




















Fies. 427, 428 anp 429. 
No. 427. Ella Reynolds, Hazleton, Kan., is six years old, dark brown eyes, dark hair; circumference of head is 1934 


inches, 


No. 428. Jesse Reynolds, three years old. circumference of head 19}¢ inches, dark hair and gray eyes. 
No. 429, Maggie Reynolds, one year and three months old, dark blue eyes and red hair, fair complexion. In 
build, not so large for her age as the others, but learned to walk at nine months old, sooner than the other children. 


He will be good in debate and should 
be taught the art of elocution and pub- 
lic speaking at an early age. It would 
be a good plan for him to read out loud 
to his mother, first his lesson and then 
bits from other books, and when he is 
in his teens he should take up the news- 
paper and read that in an intelligent 
manner out loud. 

His head is broader at the back over 


She will need special care taken with 
her to work up her vitality. The size 
of the head, though not given with the 
other statements, appears to be large for 
her age and it will probably be neces- 
sary to keep her back in her studies. 
This will be difficult, for she will 
want to know all her sister has studied. 
She will be very fond of getting books 
belonging to others and pretending to 
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read them, for she has a lively imagina- 
tion and it will run more in intellectual 
pursuits and study of literature and the 
use of the pencil than to keeping a store 
and buying and selling to her little 
mates. She is broad between the eyes 
and should remember faces remarkably 
well, also forms and outlines in drawing 
and designing. She will be a very pa- 
tient woman and will exert herself very 
keenly to achieve success in everything 
she does. Look at the breadth of the 
back part of her head and the width 
above the ears. It can be easily inferred 
that she will show no lack of capacity 
to work with older children, for she is 
matured in thought and sentiment and 


Here we have a thoroughly live child, 
one capable of taking a distinct inter- 
est in the world and doing a great deal 
of good. She is the picture of health. 
She is thoroughly domesticated, 
womanly, and high-toned in her cast of 
mind, although she will expect every 
stalk of corn to be full of meat. She 
will do her share toward ‘making the 
conditions right for having it so. 

She has large Acquisitiveness, Be- 
nevolence,and Conscientiousness, which 
will incline her to spend carefully, but 
will also be generous and thoughtful in 
giving away her playthings and books 
to friends that need them more than 
she does. This will particularly be the 











No. 430. Esther De Roche, West New Brighton, Staten Island, measurements without clothing. Circumferenc 


of head, 20 inches ; over head from root of nose, 13}¢ inches ; 


over top of head from ear to ear, 133¢ inches; height 


403g inches ; weight, 37 lbs. ; chest, 1146 inches ; waist, 21 inches ; eyes, gray ; complexion, medium ; age, 2 years old 


when picture was taken. She is now 4 years old. 


No. 431. Madeline De Roche; circumference of head 19 inches ; from root of nose to occiput, 14 inches; from ear 
to ear, 12% ieches ; height, 31 inches; weight, 213¢ lbs. ; chest, 8's inches ; waist, 19 inches; eyes, dark blue ; com- 
plexion, very fair; age when photo was taken, 17 months, is now 2 yeaus old. 


will show this maturity in a wonderful 
degree. Let her study music, as a 
soothing for her mind, but do not let 
her study it in a hard and fast manner. 
Her work should be objective rather 
than subjective, so as to draw out her 
practical intellect. She will be a little 
magnet wherever she goes and will 
draw and attract people to her views in 
- aremarkable way. 

No. 430.—Esther De Roche, West 
New Brighton, Staten Island, two years 
and nine months of age. 


case when she is old enough to value 
things that belong to her. Her features 
are regular and well-cut. Her eyes are 
intelligent, her mouth is expressive of 
decision, her chin shows a loving dis- 
position, her ears are attentive to sounds 
and melodies and she should be able to 
play well by ear. She will make a first- 
rate nurse and will look after her little 
sister with a motherly thoughtfulness. 

No. 431.—Madeline De Roche, age 
one year and four months. 

She is full of life, vivacity, and good 





naan 
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humor. She will get through the world 
without feeling the criticism of others 
so keenly, for she will know how to 
avert calamities or disagreement and 
will put people in a good humor and 
make them forget to be cross and rude 
when inclined to be so. She has large 
constructive talent, and had she been a 
boy instead of a girl she could have be- 
come an eminent engineer, and, as it is, 
she will be an inventor and will know 
how to contrive means to weave out new 
plans and put things together in a re- 
markably short space of time. 


REPLY TO PROF. BURT G. 


WILDER'S ARTICLE IN THE 
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In the domestic department of life 
she will know how to manage the house- 
hold, and in a mechanical business she 
will use up material with dexterity, and 
in literature she will write numerous 
stories and keep all the children in the 
neighborhood informed of all the 
fairy stories that she hears or cares to 
interpret in new ways. It will be dif- 
ficult to keep her energies cooled off 
for her to take all the rest she needs, 
but this must be done, as far as pos- 
sible. She will be of great use to her 
mother. 


“ ARENA,” 


FOR MARCH, 1897. 


By Levi Hummet, GrapvuaTe oF THE AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 196.) 


Professor Burt G. Wilder uses the fol- 
lowing language, p. 577: 

“ Doe&S not that humbug, Phrenology, 
waste the time of thousands of inquiring, 
but half-educated persons, who might be 
saved such folly by a little real knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of the brain?” 
What a tremendous pity it is that all 
those thousands should be only half-edu- 
eated and Prof. Wilder’s two halves edu- 
eated! Is it not enough to make all the 
gods weep that among many thousands 
there should be only one who is educated ? 
I should like to ask this oracle of educa- 
tion if Dr. Gall was not an educated man 
when Bastian in his great work “ The 
Brain as an Organ of Mind,” p. 517 says: 
“Gall and Spurzheim were well abreast 
of, and even leaders of the knowledge of 
their day in regard to the Anatomy of the 
Brain,” ete. Dr. Gall made new and per- 
manent additions to the knowledge of the 
human brain, was physician extraordi- 
nary to the Royal family of Austria. Was 
Dr. Spurzheim half-educated? A man 
who could teach the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the brain to the teachers there- 
of in the Universities of Europe and 
America. Was George Combe half-edu- 
eated, whose “ Constitution of Man ” had 
a larger circulation than any other phil- 
osophical work of its day? Read Gib- 
bon’s “ Life of George Combe ” (London), 
and it will be found that, perhaps, he was 
as well educated as the Professor himself 


and possibly better. Was Sir G. S. Macken- 
zie, President of the Royal Society, Edin- 
burgh, half-educated? He said, “ While 
unacquainted with it, I scoffed at the new 
philosophy of the mind, by Dr. Gall, 
known as Phrenology,. but have become 
a zealous student of what I now conceive 
to be the truth, and have lived to see the 
true philosophy of the mind establishing 
itself wherever talent is found capable of 
estimating its immense value.” 

I might ask Dr. Wilder the same ques- 
tions about half-educated men, as to 
Robert Hunter, M.D., Archbishop Whate- 
ly, Horace Mann, Prof. R. H. Hunter, and 
Henry Ward Beecher, but will now refer 
to the most recent specialists of the Brain 
and its Functions. I have before me “ The 
Brain and Its Functions,” by J. Luys, 
Physician to the Hospice De La Sal- 
pétriére, Paris. The “ Popular Science 
Monthly,” in its review of his work in its 
pages, pronounced him the ablest and 
highest authority on the brain then liv- 
ing. He stated that he dissected more 
brains, made brain sections and studied 
them under the microscope more care- 
fully and extensively than any other in- 
vestigator of the human brain. For the 
benefit of students I would say, get his 
great work, Vol. 39, ‘‘ International Scien- 
tific Series.” New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. After describing the gray matter of 
the cortical periphery, the white fibers, 
optic thalami, etc., on p. 62, he says: 
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“Each special kind of sensorial excita- 
tion is thus dispersed and quartered upon 
a special area of the periphery of the 
brain. Anatomy shows, then, that there 
are definite localizations of limited re- 
gions, organically designed to receive, to 
condense and to transform such or such 
particular kinds of sensorial impres- 
sions.” 

In his chapter on ‘‘ The Memory in Ex- 
ercise,” pp. 152-153, he says: 

“We are led to the conclusion that 
there are in the phenomena of memory, 
taken as a whole, certain pecularities, by 
virtue of which this memory is more or 
less vivid in such and such an individual 
as regards such and such a cerebral 
operation, and that thus there are a cer- 
tain number of local memories very 
clearly determined, each having, in a 
manner, an autonomy as independent as 
the generating sensorial impressions 
with which it is intimately associated.” 
On pp. 43-44 he says: ‘“ These anatomical 
data, which every one can observe, de visu, 
throw a completely new light upon that 
long-discussed question as to cerebral 
localization, and are direct evidence that 
there are in the different regions of the 
cortical substance isolated circumscribed 
localities, affected in an independent 
manner, for the reception of such and 
such kinds of sensorial impressions. We 
are thus logically led to comprehend that 
the peripheral development of such and 
such a sensory organ is designed to have 
a receptive organ in some way adapted 
to it in the central regions, and that the 
richness in nerve-elements of such and 
such a region of the cortical substance it- 
self, and the degree of proper sensibility 
and specific energy of each of them, may, 
at a given moment, play an important 
part in the sum total of mental faculties, 
and thus determine the temperament of 
the specific activity of such and such an 
organization. 

We thus recognize the fact that the se- 
cret of certain aptitudes, of such and such 
a native predisposition, as naturally de- 
rived from the preponderance of such and 
such a group of sensorial impressions, 
which find in the regions of psychical ac- 
tivity in which they are particularly elab- 
orated a soil ready prepared, which am- 
plifies and perfects them according to the 
richness and degree of vitality of the ele- 
ments placed at their disposal.” 

The most skilled phrenologist in the 
world could not have supplied and eluci- 
dated more direct evidence as to the truth 
of Phrenology as is contained in these 
quotations. Would the learned scholar, 
Professor Wilder, claim that J. Luys was 
only half-educated? Would he claim the 
same as to H. S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D., 
and Dr. N. B. Sizer, each of which are au- 
thorities on anatomical and physiological 


subjects? This learned, educated pro- 
fessor, should throw off his shell of big- 
otry and owl-like wisdom and find out 
what is going on in the world as regards 
the researches of the brain and Phrenol- 
ogy. In 1891 I visited one of the largest 
museums in the world. After taking a 
general survey of the various specimens, 
human and animal, observing human 
skulls by the shelf full and cart-load— 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian, savage and 
civilized—I came across the Curator of 
Anatomy. Surely, thinks I, he can teach 
me all about Phrenology, having all these 
skulls to learn from and from which get 
inspiration He was manipulating a skull, 
pouring sand into it in order to measure 
its cubic inches; pouring water into it to 
estimate its brain weight, etc. I asked 
him what he thought of Phrenology? He 
looked as wise as an owl and said: 
“Phrenology died many years ago. No 
wonder either. Just look at this skull 
now [picking up one I had particularly 
noticed], the phrenologists locate Paren- 
tal Love in this little bone sticking out 
here; now this is the occipital spine.” I 
told him I thought the organ named was 
just right above it. “No,” he replied, 
“right here in this bone they put it. 
This woman had thirty-one children in 
her time and wished for that many more, 
and yet this bone is very small in her. 
Now here is a man who hated children 
from the word go, and you see in him 
this bone is twice or three times as big 
as in the woman.” In the woman’s skull 
Philoprogenitiveness was as large as in 
any I have ever seen, and in the man’s 
just about as small. I found out there 
and then that a man may be a good anat- 
omist and yet a poor guide to follow in 
Phrenology. To the earnest student and 
teacher of Phrenology I would say, be not 
afraid or alarmed at those great authori- 
ties in colleges. They do not have in their 
craniums the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. The world will not come to an end 
when they die. It will struggle on the 
same as before, and through much ex- 
periment and toil learn new truths. To 
the young I would say, Get a college ed- 
ucation if you can, but if you cannot, be 
not discouraged. Many of the world’s 
greatest philosophers, reformers, and 
statesmen never saw the inside of a col- 
lege. 

To the Phrenologist I would say, be not 
discouraged. When [I first read the 
“ Constitution of Man,” it came to me as 
a second Revelation. How much it is in 
accord with the teachings of the humble 
Nazarene! Phrenology and Revelation go 
hand in hand in uplifting the human race. 
In parting I would say to our learned 
professor, Burt G. Wilder—lo and behold! 
“Ye are the people and wisdom will die 
with you.” 
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The Present Thirst for Knowledge. 


The people of the present day are 
becoming more and more interested in 
phrenological matters. There are 
signs of life in every department of 
work. Business people want to know 
the best means of increasing their re- 
turns, and so they study Phrenology to 
help them to understand whom to em- 
ploy. 

An old and influential firm in New 
York has, during the year, followed 
the example of many others by having 
its new employees examined. The two 
heads of the firm have had their own 
characters delineated as well, in order 
to check any point that interfered with 
improvement. 

Hence, from a commercial point of 
view, it is important that Phrenology 
be studied. But there is a higher and 
grander reason, and it is this, “the 
world wants your best ” in everything. 
A short time before her death, Miss 
Frances E. Willard sent me a few 


thoughts on those who misdirected 
their talents, at my suggestion. I can 
only quote a part of what she wrote: 
“Remember, the world wants the best 
thing—it wants your best. It needs 
every one of you as a significant fig- 
ure to give its ciphers value; it needs 
you to designate as an example, to 
serve up as a eulogy, perchance to 
shine in the galaxy by whose light 
alone its maintain their 
places in the firmament of history. 
And so my appeal is, to all anxious 
for advancement: fold away your 
talents in a napkin, if you choose; 
the world will not openly reprove you. 
She will never urge you to bring out 
your hidden treasure, but she knows 
right well when you defraud her, and 
the relentless old tyrant will punish 
you with tireless lash because you did 
not bring all your tithes into the store- 
house of the common good, because you 


centuries 


lived ‘ beneath your privilege,’ because, 
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for yourself, you did not ‘ covet ear- 
nestly the best gifts.’ She will pass you 
without recognition on the public 
street, when, had you exerted your 
powers in worthy service, she would 
have shown you her best smile. She 
will send poverty on your track, when 
you might have sat down at her ban- 
quet an honored guest. Yes, the world 
wants the best thing; she wants your 
best, and she will smite you stealthily 
if you do not hand over your gift.” 

Her voice and pen, now stilled and 
silenced, yet speak with eloquent force. 
And we appeal to the manhood and 
womanhood of the world to produce 
the best it can. 

That talent can be best directed 
through a right understanding of the 
ability that each one possesses, and 
there is no better way to obtain this 
than through the careful study of 
Phrenology. Think over Miss Willard’s 
prophecy and avoid its stigma. 

The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy offers special advantages to students 
young and middle-aged, and even 
the grayhaired—to prepare themselves 
for increasing their usefulness in life. 
From a selfish point of view, if you 
will, but also from a better, higher, and 
holier stand-point. The mighty forces 
for good in one should exceed those for 
evil, and this will be the case when we 
learn our deficiencies as well as our 
virtues. 

The Class this autumn will have sev- 
eral new attractions, and the opening 
exercises will be attended, we expect, 
by an unusually interesting and intel- 
lectual number of speakers. 

Who, out of the millions of inhabi- 
"tants of this continent and England, 
will devote themselves to the study of 
Phrenology? F. 
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IMPORTANCE OF 4 PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION. 

No subject attracts more interest 
than the study of human character. 
The prosperity of business men depends 
on knowing men; the success of a 
teacher hinges on a knowledge of the 
pupils in their different capacities and 
adaptations; to study how to control 
and manage mind is of the first impor- 
tance to lawyers; and he who knows 
mind best is in the greatest request in 
the trial of important cases. It is not 
the lawyer who can make the grandest 
speech, but the one who can find out 
most in respect to a case, and get it be- 
fore a jury. But no man needs to un- 
derstand mind as taught by Phrenology 
more than the minister of the Gospel. 
He has not only the youth of his parish 
in their inchoate and formative states 
of mind and character to deal with, but 
he has the solid, ripened, concentrated 
characters of the adult to treat. Minis- 
ters who have been students, and taken 
a course of instruction in the “ Insti- 
tute of Phrenology,” have doubled 
their power to mold and control, lead 
and instruct their flocks, and they write 
to us in glowing terms of the aid that 
Phrenology has been to them. Those 
who are isolated from intimate contact 
with mankind, who hew stone and tim- 
ber, and wield the rude implements of 
hard work, need to know less of mental 
philosophy and how to use it in exert- 
ing an influence upon others; but 
three-quarters of all the business, pro- 
fessional, and commercial work of this 
day and age is successful or a failure 
in proportion as the actors understand 
human life, and the characters with 
whom they have to deal. 

Instruction in mental philosophy, as 
taught by Phrenology, will greatly in- 
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crease any man’s power and influence. 
Commercial agents would learn how to 
meet every man smoothly and profit- 
ably, and some would win success 
thereby, who now are obliged to do it 
largely by extravagant misrepresenta- 
tions. The truth well told and proper- 
ly adapted to each particular case will 
secure success easily, while the same 
earnestness wrongly directed will incur 
defeat at least half the time. To know 
the human faculties, and judge each 
man as regards his strong or weak 
points, puts the observer into relations 
with the human race, like those of the 
musician in regard to the musical capa- 
bilities of his instrument when he 
would render a score before him. 





HOW WE THINK. 
(Continued from page 198.) 

It is not sleep alone, however, that 
rests the brain cell, though sleep is ab- 
solutely essential to recuperation of the 
brain as a whole. But not all parts of 
the brain are involved in any one kind 
of mental effort. The blood supply of 
the brain is so arranged that by expan- 
sion or contraction of different arteries 
parts of the brain may be flushed with 
blood and other parts dammed off, so to 
speak, somewhat as the various cur- 
rents of an irrigated field are regulated 
by the gardener. And as rapid flow of 
blood is essential to great mental activ- 
ity, this means that one part of the 
brain may be very actively at work 
while another part is resting and re- 
cuperating. 

Thus it is that a person suffering 
from brain fatigue may leave his desk 
and go out into the fields with a golf- 
stick, or on the highways with a bi- 
cycle, and, by diverting his mind, give 
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the overworked cells a chance to rest 
and recuperate. 

But it must not be overlooked that 
such exercise involves other brain cells, 
which, in turn, become exhausted, and 
that, in the end, for the recuperation of 
the brain as a whole, sleep is absolutely 
essential. No recreation, no medicine, 
no stimulant will take its place. The 
man who does not give himself suffi- 
cient hours of sleep, or who is unable 
to sleep when he makes the effort, is lit- 
erally burning away his brain sub- 
stance, and can no more keep on in- 
definitely in this way than a locomotive 
can run on indefinitely without getting 
fresh supplies of fuel. 

In this new view, it appears that each 
brain-cell is a storage battery, which 
can perform a certain amount of work 
and then must be recharged. This like- 
ness to a battery is further emphasized 
by the fact that the nature of the brain 
cell’s work consists, like that of any 
other battery, of the sending out of 
charges of energy along fibres that may 
be likened to wires. 

Brain cells, when examined under 
the microscope, are found not to be 
simple globular bodies, like many other 
kinds of cells. On the contrary, they 
are irregular in shape, and when prop- 
erly stained, little wire-like fibres can 
be seen jutting out from them in vari- 
ous directions. It is along these fibres 
that the messages come to the cell, and 
other messages are sent out, much as 
messages go and come from a telephone 
central office. 


— —~o——_—_——_ 


LIBRARY. 


STIRPICULTURE. 
BY DR. M. L. HOLBROOK. 


This is a book of great importance and 
is ably handled by one who has long 
given his attention to the study of man 
from every standpoint. Such a work 
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should be read by every family interested 
in its own advancement. The writer has 
read extensively the old and modern 
works bearing on the subject, and every 
page is replete with thought and valuable 
advice. 

The chapters on “ Prenatal Culture,” 
“Evolution’s Hopeful Promise for a 
Healthier Race,” “ Fewer and Better Chil- 
dren,” are subjects that every parent 
would be the better for perusing. 

The book is not an expensive one, and 
ean be had in cloth for $1.00, of Fowler & 
Wells Co. 





THE NEW PURITANISM. 


Papers presented during the Semi-Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1847-1897). By Lyman 
Abbott, Amory H. Bradford, Charles A. 
Berry, George A. Gordon, Washington 
Gladden, and Wm. J. Tucker, with an In- 
troduction by Rossiter W. Raymond. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
16mo, 275 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The title of this book arouses interest, 
and a certain curiosity, the former being 
stimulated and the latter satisfied on 
reading the first article in the volume by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. He has chosen to give 
that name to the present aspect of theo- 
logical thinking, as it exists to-day 
among a large proportion of Protestant 
churches. It is a change of mental atti- 
tude toward the conception of God—as 
father rather than as ruler; and of man 
—as God’s child rather than as a helpless 
subject. The occasion of delivering the 
addresses contained in this sightly volume 
was the semi-centennial anniversary cele- 
bration of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
(1847-1897). And that church, with char- 
acteristic good sense, utilized the oppor- 
tunity to secure a review of the expansion 
of religious thought during the past half- 
century. 

The book is well got up, in style, paper, 
type, and many who have watched the 
growth of Plymouth Church and Congre- 
gationalism in America will be delighted 
with the book. 





“Solution of the Proprietary Medicine 
Question.” By C. C. Fite, M.D. New 
York. 

As Dr. Fite is a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which is sup- 
posed to represent the class of practi- 
tioners who believe in a medical code 
and strictly “ regular ” practice, what he 
says is to be heeded, we may infer. So 
when he claims that those manufactured 
remedies that bear upon their cover, or 
circular to the profession, a description 
of their composition are to be recognized, 
while “secret remedies” are to be dis- 
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countenanced, we are to assume that a 
much-vexed matter is to be settled on 
that line—i.e., for those who use drugs 
in common treatment. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

iF You Use a Psrevuponym or INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


~o———— 





C. W., Milford, N. J.—Please inform me 
through your columns how to cure 
nervousness ? 

Ans.—You must first ascertain the 
cause of your nervousness, and remove it 
if possible, and then take all the extra 
sleep you can. 

“'T.” Ohio.—Please tell me if you con- 
siaer it possible for any man to be a first- 
class lawyer, every faculty favorable and 
Conscientiousness small. 

Ans.—We do not see how a man or 
woman can be a first-rate lawyer without 
the influence of Conscientiousness. <A 
person may be a clever lawyer, but not a 
first-class one. A_ first-class lawyer 
needs the honesty of Abraham Lincoln. 
He must have a moral rudder to be first- 
class, and Conscientiousness gives that 
moral principle, when it is enlightened 
by the intellect. 





Falsehood in Children.—O. B.—The 
reason for false statements by children 
is found primarily in their immaturity. 
The child-mind is defective in all mental 
respects, but especially in moral devel- 
opment; consequently a child has no 
settled ideas of right and wrong, and 
speaks and acts ethically from impulse 
and imitation. Some attribute the dis- 
position of children to falsehood to fear, 
which is one of the strongest sentiments 
in the dawning mind. As one writer 
properly says, “‘ Lying (in children) does 
not necessarily mean viciousness; : 
Many a child may be led to forget to lie 
simply by being placed in proper physi- 
cal and mental environment.” We are 
of opinion that it is about as easy to 
teach a child to speak truly as to lie— 
provided the proper education and ex- 
ample be provided. When parents, 
friends, playmates, practice irregular, 
inconsistent, and dissimulating modes of 
speech and conduct the sharply observ- 
ant child cannot fail to take up a similar 
line of conduct. The object lessons thus 
given nullify all attempts at moral tu- 
toring by precept. ; 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on thetr character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L, N. Fowler § Co., London. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Sketches of the following persons will 
appear in the JOURNAL just as soon as 
space will permit: S. Prescott Ayers, Ed- 
ward Thompson, Fred. F. Thore, J. K. 
Reier, F. J. Katzer, E. F. Creery, J. Leon 
Respess, W. I. Goewey, Jr., Chas. O. Lin- 
den, I. Hyatt, J. B. Lewis, E. C. Krause, 
R. L. Means, and H. Pepper. 

322.—Oliver H.—Ore.—This lad had a 
decided mental temperament when he 
was young. He is growing fast and fort- 
unately is collecting more of the motive 
to give hardness and power of endurance. 
He will always be interested in study and 
intellectual pursuits, though in his recent 
picture he shows that he is becoming 
more interested than he was in out-door 
sports, base ball, cricket, and running ex- 
ercises. He is taking a greater delight in 
studying nature with the desire of im- 
proving his mind and increasing his in- 
formation, and he will grow more and 
more ready to receive practical instruc- 
tion of all kinds. He will be fond of 
mechanical work. 

323.—J. A. M.—Allegheny City, Pa.— 
You have an all-round kind of head. You 
know how to make your way in the 
world. You have not any artificial pride, 
and should succeed in a good practical, 
wide-awake business. You are blessed 
with good health and a fine constitution 
and appear to have inherited the element 
of a good long life. Take up the study of 
elocution and learn to become a public 
speaker. 

324.—L. J. H.—Rock Rapids, Ia.—This 
lady has a distinct mental temperament. 
She is highly nervous and susceptible, 
very artistic, and will make a lively com- 
panion and an interesting friend. She is 
capable of teaching and is a good con- 
versationalist. Is a keen critic and a 
good observer. . 

325.—* C.”—Florida.—You will succeed 
very well in the work of typewriting and 


you could succeed as a bookkeeper. 
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stenography and with little extra drill 
You 
would be conscientious and anxious to 
have every penny right on your books and 
would be very careful to carry out every 
line of duty. You may need to cultivate 
more confidence in yourself, which we 
think, is your greatest failing, and con- 
trol your Benevolence so as not to be 
taken advantage of by others. 


326.—* D.”—Hoquiani, Wash.—The pho- 
tographs you have sent us are hardly 
good enough to decide so important a 
question, but we are inclined to think 
that B. W. would be more suitable for 
your purpose and requirements, but you 
had better give us a better opportunity 
by sending enlarged photos to deal with 
next time. . 

327.—A. H. S.—Ocheyedan, Ia.—You 
have a fine intellectual cut of mind. You 
are sharp, quick, and active. You see 
things with wonderful rapidity and take 
everything into account. You are almost 
too minute, careful, and orderly for the 
amount of time you can give to your 
work. Were you in a bank you would 
know how to work up investments and 
lay out money in property to advantage. 
You are far sighted and interested in 
natural science and all that pertains to 
practical observation. You should be ex- 
cellent in mechanical work, or in manu- 
facturing, or as a travelling salesman, but 
your ambition may allow you to take a 
professional course and if so, study law, 
as applied to real estate. 

328.—A. E. P.—North Creek, N. Y.— 
You have worked beyond your strength, 
perhaps without knowing it, and have 
prematurely exhausted your vitality and 
have come very near having dyspepsia. 
With care of your diet you will be able 
to stave off the influences of indigestion. 
You delight to work with your brain and 
should be a secretary for a company, a 
manager and director of work, and one 
to superintend others. 

329.--H. W.—Victoria, B. C.—Your old- 
est little boy is a bright and healthy little 
fellow. He has the constitution that will 
enable him to enjoy health and the intel- 
lectual vigor that will help him to take a 
deep interest in study. Give him a good 
education and he will repay you some day 
for all that you expend on him now. He 
will make a first-rate business man, will 
make an importer of goods, and will be 
able to attend to a large comprehensive 
and wholesale business. Your youngest 
boy has a fine disposition, will devour 
books, and become a scholar. He will 
make a first-rate doctor. 

330.—J. C. C.—Wellston, O.—This gen- 
tleman has a peculiar physiognomy to 
study. His high cheek-bones are distinct. 
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There is depth from the lower point of 
the nose to the lowest part of his chin. 
His eyebrows are high in their arch, his 
forehead square and broad, which indi- 
cate that he is a man of force of charac- 
ter. Circumstances will have to draw 
him out. He needs some one to encour- 
age the literary talent that he possesses. 
He should be musical and have a distinct 
love for melodies, and with his capacious 
chest, he will be able to express himself 
with remarkable clearness in music. He 
could take up scientific study, could value 
property, stock, and goods in a mer- 
chant’s warehouse, and is able to superin- 
tend men and set a good example. 

331.—E. E.—Rome, Pa.—Your head is 
more developed in the anterior portion of 
it than it is in the posterior region. It is 
higher than broad, therefore, you will be 
known more for your intellectual and 
moral qualities than for your social or 
selfish propensities. You have a keen eye 
for proportions and know how to do a 
good business, but you do not whistle 
quite enough and will let others get ad- 
vantage of you in your work. You are 
philanthropic and anxious to do good in 
several directions. You take after your 
mother and need to harden yourself so 
that you can compete with other men. 
You will make money fast enough but 
will find it difficult to keep it. With a 
good education you would be able to suc- 
ceed in understanding law as applied to 
business, such as incorporation law or the 
straightening out of business. 

Emmie.—Sussex, Eng.—This lady is 
very sensitive, reserved, and cautious, she 
makes full provision against danger and 
is nervously anxious about results. She 
needs more executive ability, self-confi- 
dence, and self-assurance to enable her to 
assert herself a little more. She has good 
artistic abilities and in any position 
where these faculties would be well exer- 
cised she is most likely to succeed. She 
should endeavor to use. her practical in- 
tellect more instead of thinking so much; 
and should give a hearty expression to 
her feelings. She is musical and genial in 
the society of her friends, but does not 
readily affiliate with strangers. 

R. A.—Dacre Banks, Eng.—Has a ver- 
satile mind, he will find it difficult to 
complete one thing before taking up with 
another. He has a religious type of mind, 
and would be in his element in advocat- 
ing religious truths; he is earnest in his 
work, emotional in his feelings, and con- 
scientious in his dealings. His mind 
seeks a prominent position of some kind 
and in any position of trust he would be 
very reliable; he is thoughtful and in- 
clined to be studious; he is a capital or- 
ganizer and can plan well, he is hopeful 
and somewhat visionary, he has good 





mechanical abilities. He should allow his 
wife to carry the purse. He needs a 
stronger physique to support so much 
mental activity. He should practise pub- 
lic speaking. 

——___q____—— 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, ENGLAND. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Fow- 
ler Phrenological Institute was held on 
May 25th in St. Martins Town Hali, Char- 
ing Cross, where the President of the In- 
stitute (W. Brown, Esq., J. P.) occupied 
the chair. Many members and friends of 
the Institute responded to the invitation 
of the secretary to be present, with the 
result that it was the largest meeting 
held since the centenary meeting of 1896. 
The secretary (Mr. Thomas Crow) read a 
report of the year’s work which showed 
that the membership of the Institute was 
steadily increasing. New societies in the 
provinces have been formed and are affil- 
lating with the Fowler Institute as they 
become strong enough. The classes for 
students, of which two are now held 
every week, are growing in numbers, 
whilst lessons are given privately and 
through the post. At the examination of 
students in July, 1897, and January, 1898, 
Miss E. Higgs and Mr. J. B. Eland gained 
the diploma of the Institute with honors, 
and Mrs. Twyford, Miss Hendin, and 
Messrs. J. W. Cook and C. R. Baker the 
certificate. During the winter session 
sixteen meetings have been held; the at- 
tendance at these meetings has been good 
which shows an increased interest in the 
science of Phrenology. The chairman in 
his address congratulated the members 
present on the success which has at- 
tended the work of the Institute during 
the past year, and referred to the im- 
portant work in which the Lady Presi- 
dent, Miss J. A. Fowler, was engaged in 
America. 

The subject of the President’s address 
was the Phrenology of the late Right 
Honorable W. E. Gladstone, which was at- 
tentively listened to and greatly enjoyed. 

The members were delighted to have 
the company of John Lobb, Esq., an old 
friend of the late President, L. N. Fowler 
and Mrs. Fowler, an in the course of the 
evening he gave an interesting address on 
“ Mentally and physically defective chil- 
dren; what the School Board for London 
is doing for them.” 

This address, which was much appreci- 
ated by the meeting, will be fully re- 
ported later on. 

The meeting was enlivened by a piano- 
forte solo, by Miss Salmon and songs by 
Miss A. Higgs and Mr. H. Baker. Mr. W. 
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Colebrook, a student of the Institute, was 
highly applauded for two excellent reci- 
tations which he gave in capital style. 
During the evening an interesting letter 
was read by the secretary from Miss J. A. 
Fowler. 


Phrenological delineations were given 
by Mr. D. T. Elliott, Mr. Zyto, and Mr. H. 
Hubert. Short addresses by Mr. Hoyland, 
of Sheffield, and Mr. T. J. Desai, of Bom- 
bay, brought this interesting meeting to 
a close. 


The London “ Daily Chronicle,” in is- 
sue of May 26, reports on Mr. John Lobb’s 
speech at the annual meeting of the 
Fowler Institute: 


MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY DE- 
FECTIVE CHILDREN. 


At a meeting of the Fowler Phrenologi- 
eal Institute held last night in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, Mr. John Lobb, M.L.S.B., read 
an interesting paper on the subject of 
“ Mentally and Physically Defective Chil- 
dren.” He commenced by pointing out 
that of the half-million children on the 
roll of the London School Board there are 
not less than 3,000 who are mentally and 
physically defective, for whom special 
provision should be made for a suitable 
elementary education. They should, he 
urges, be separated from the ordinary 
scholars in the schools, and receive spe- 
cial instruction suited to their mental 
and physical capacities. 

Till recently there has been no discrim- 
ination in this matter, the same results 
being expected from feeble-minded chil- 
dren irrespective of mental, physical, and 
social condition. For idiocy or imbe- 
cility there is no absolute cure. What- 
ever improvement may be effected, the 
mark of deficiency remains. Not so with 
the feeble-minded and physically de- 
fective children. By tender and consid- 
erate methods of instruction they may be 
improved and fitted to take their part in 
the battle of life. 

It is estimated that there are between 
40,000 and 50,000 children attending the 
Board schools every day who practically 
suffer from starvation of the brain cell. 
“ How,” Mr. Lobb asks, “is it possible 
for their minds to be as receptive and at- 
tentive as those who are well fed, and 
come from the homes of the respectable 
artisan and lower middle-class? ” 

The School Board for London has just 
appointed provisionally for one year, two 
experienced medical advisers—Dr. Shut- 
tleworth, of Lancaster, and Mrs. Berry, 
of London, to work in conjunction with 
Dr. Smith, the Board’s regular medical 
adviser. Their duty will be confined to 
the examination of children attending 
the Board schools and of those nom- 


inated for admission to the special in- 
struction centres from Voluntary 
schools. By this arrangement the Board 
hope to discover with certainty those 
children who ought to be placed in 
special schools to receive special instruc- 
tion. The object of these schools is to 
instil into their minds primary notions of 
right and wrong, and to enable them to 
earn their living and hold their own in 
the world. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The sorrowful news has just reached 
us from London that Mr. William Hull 
King has just passed away at his resi- 
dence, Lee, Kent, in his 69th, year. He 





. Was a vice-president of The Fowler In- 


stitute, and was an old friend of L. N. 
Fowler. He was admired by a large cir- 
cle of friends. 


On June 7th Mrs. Charlotte Fow- 
ler Wells visited the office. She had 
not been in New York City for some 
months. She came to attend the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the Company, 
also to attend the Directors’ meeting of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
She is looking forward to the next open- 
ing of the class. 

Dr. Drayton attended the anaual con- 
vention of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Denver, Col. The Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of the city welcomed 
the Association in appropriate addresses. 

N. S. Edens, Valentine, Tex., writes: 
“T am traveling in the western part of 
the State, delivering lectures and making 
phrenological examinations in the differ- 
ent towns. As I am near the border of 
Mexico, a large per cent. of the popula- 
tion is Mexican. I have examined a 
number of their heads. Their heads and 
characters are very different from the 
American. If I could only speak their 
language, I would make a trip down 
through their country, and make some 
special examinations, collect proper 
photographs, and send the results with 
them to the JouRNAL. I could get an in- 
terpreter, but the remuneration would 
not justify such an experiment. I find 
that Phrenology takes well among the 
cowboys, and a more clever and ygener- 
ous-hearted people I have never seen.” 

Mrs. E. E. Hall, Michigan, writes: “TI 
made a tour through Michigan last win- 
ter, and did remarkably well. I have 
been entertaining the different clubs 
throughout the country very success- 
fully, and many handsome compliments 
have been passed by the leading people 
on my work. I expect to spend the sum- 
mer and do a good business in St. Joe, 
Mich.” 
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Mr. Welch is continuing his profes- 
sional work in Canada with success. He 
says: “I am delighted with the JourR- 
NAL, and felt as if I could have gone out 
and sold twelve copies at once—it was so 
good.” * 

After leaving Wyoming, Mr. W. G. 
Alexander lectured in Springville, Utah, 
where he was during the month of June. 

G. Morris, F.A.I.P., lectured during 
May in Barnesville. He says of the May 
JOURNAL: “It is a good number. The 
picture and the phrenograph of the noble 
mother and the two fine boys, are grand. 
I hope this will find you all well, pros- 
pering and happy. That is what is the 
matter with me, after twenty years of 
steady work in the phrenological field ; 
I am in better health than ever before, 
and practising myself what I have 
preached to others has agreed with me. 

“In the last nine months I have lect- 
ured in St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Cloud, 
Sauk Rapids, Alexandria, Glenwood, Fer- 
gus Falls, Pelekin Rapids, and Barnes- 
ville. In all these towns I have had 
crowded halls and found many old 
friends, and have done a good business. 

“In St. Paul and Minneapolis, I have 
lectured several hundred times during 
the last nine years. In June I am going 
to treat myself to a trip in the country, 
as I did to such good advantage last June, 
and will go back on the same road and 
lecture in Rothsay, Blandon and Ashley. 
I expect to spend part of July and Au- 
gust in Minneapolis and St. Paul.” 

The Manchester Human Nature club 
listened to two very enjoyable lectures re- 
cently, one being on “Some Facts Con- 
nected With the History and Progress of 
Medicine, by Dr. Hodson, and the other 
on “ Character Reading,” by the Rev. Mr. 
Morrell. 

The lecture by Professor Morrell took 
up the study of the mind and its indica- 
tions on the face and body. He analyzed 
three or four pictures, and then took the 
character of Dewey, and demonstrated ac- 
cording to his theories the reasons why 
he did what he did. He said we had been 
somewhat astonished, but that we would 
continue to be surprised as long as Dewey 
continued to think and act. 

From Mr. Tasker, Iowa, Class ’96, we 
have the following: 

“T have not been in the professional 
field yet, but have had the pleasure of 
making about thirty ‘ blindfold ’ examina- 
tions among neighbors and acquaint- 
ances, at three ‘ phrenological parties, 
given for others’ edification and my ex- 
perience. I gave short opening talks, 
after which the examinations were gone 
through with much to my benefit. 

“ The first one I examined was my sis- 


ter whom I did not know; after a number 
had been in the chair one sat down to 
whom I said, as soon as I had my hands 
on the head, ‘ You were in the chair the 
first one. That is enough—get out.’ I 
was told that I was wrong and soon dis- 
covered my error, but I was not far 
wrong, as this one was my other sister. 


“ Personal.”—The marriage of Miss M. 
Lora Moran to Mr. Harry Coope is an- 
nounced. Congratulations are in order, 
and hopes for the happiness and pros- 
perity of the union. Mrs. Coope deserves 
the good offices of the fates. A student 
of the Phrenological Institute, she has 
courageously made her way despite cer- 
tain handicaps of fortune that would 
have dispirited most men and won a de- 
gree of success that is most creditable. 
Her fellow students and many friends 
will be glad to hear of this latest step on 
her part. 

“Parliamentary Law for Women’s 
Clubs,” is the title of a series of articles 
now being issued in “ Ev’ry Month,” by 
Miss Evelina Holden Fairman. This 
writer is one of that—fast increasing— 
class of women who show that they have 
the kinds of brain of which they were 
once supposed to be short, namely, ana- 
lytical and logical power. She graduated 
at the University Law Class for Women at 
the same time as her mother a few years 
ago, and her picture graced the head of 
her first article. We not only congratu- 
late her on her success, but think that her 
example will do much to stimulate others 
who are seeking “ A Mission in Life,” to 
use their mental powers to some purpose. 
A character sketch of Mrs. James Fair- 
man, in her cap and gown, will shortly 
appear; also Mrs. Ellen Foster of Wash- 
ington. The latter has been engaged in 
the practice of law for many years. 

“Hand Paralysis.”"—A. G.—You say a 
“slight paralysis.” We should like to 
know more about the case, since it seems 
to us that there should be other symp- 
toms besides those of the hand. Massage 
might be of benefit, so too electricity if 
the proper instrument were employed. 
We should not advise mere experiment- 
ing by one not acquainted with such 
treatment. Then, too, a full diagnosis of 
the case might reveal conditions making 
“ general” treatment important. Write 
to the Medical Editor with particulars. 
Or if near New York call at this office. 


H. H. C., Brockton.—Your idea as to 
the best methods of judging the size and 
strength of Conscientiousness is correct. 
You cannot tell its height and breadth 
by simply measuring the height of the 
head from the opening of the ear. It is 
the height above Cautiousness that gives 
you a correct idea of that organ. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





—_ — 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
=e to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE ot pntetien address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the cffice. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. - 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Mind.”—New York.—Keeps up its 
usual tone of literature and should have 
an immense circulation. 

“Good Health.”—Battlecreek, Mich.— 
Has always something interesting in its 
bill of fare. 

“ The Scientific American ” has brought 
out a wonderful clever and artistic num- 
ber of the U. S. Navy. Its illustrations 
are always well printed and up tp date. 

“Human Nature.”—San Francisco.— 
June.—Contains a sketch of “ The Hero of 
Manila ” and “ The Grand old Man,” illus- 
trated with good portraits and excellent 
reading matter. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy.—Ko- 
komo.—* The Science of Phrenology,” 
third chapter, explains the perceptive fac- 
ulties, by G. C. Smith. This Journal is 
improving every number. 


“The Humanitarian.’’—London.—Con- 
tains a good review on, “ The Child— 
What Will He Become.” 


“ Success."—New York.—Contains an 
interesting article on Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone—illustrated. It is a wonderfully 
bright periodical and contains new, orig- 
inal, and well selected articles. 


“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher.”—St. Louis.—Contains an article 
on “ Night Photography ” which explains 
in a measure Nikola Tesla’s important 
electrical discovery. 


“Harper’s Weekly.”—New York City— 
contains an article on the “ Situation at 
Tampa, and Col. Roosevelt’s Idea.” 


“ Harper’s Magazine” contains an ex- 
cellent article of the study of a child by 
Louise E. Hogan, and contains many 
original drawings by a child. It is the 
practical outcome of child study in the 
home, and is what we need to hear more 
about. 

“ Education.”—Boston.—Presents to its 
readers an article on, “The Highest 
Phase of Child-Study,” by S. H. Rowe. 
This subject has of late taken on a rapid 
development. We have been glad to be 
pioneers in the department of mental 
Culture. 


“ Lippincott’s Magazine,” considers the 
“ Clondike ” and “ Climatic Reflections,” 
by Felix L. Oswald, the migration of 
Robin, among other interesting items. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia—is particularly attractive both in 
matter and illustration. Mrs. Cleveland 
is biographically treated in a most unique 
manner. Robert Browning’s Romance is 
related, which is perhaps the sweetest 
love story in literature. 


“ The Independent,” for June.—The va- 
eation number is superior in articles and 
has what its name indicates, an outlook 
in various directions. ‘“ Greenland as a 
Summer Resort,” is one interesting ar- 
ticle. ‘‘Campers and Camping,” is a de- 
lightfully cool article for this warm 
weather. 








“The American Kitchen Magazine.”— 
Boston.—Vacation number.—Contains an 
article on ‘‘ The Clam,” illustrated in an 
interesting way. “A Home in the 
Woods,” is suitable for this season and 
gives suitable recipes for outdoor cook- 
ing. ‘“ Notes from a European Trip,” by 
Mary J. Lincoln, is serviceable from sev- 
eral points of view. Get the magazine 
and read it for yourselves. 

“The Review of Reviews,” for June.— 
New York.—Contains a “Sketch of Ad- 
miral Dewey,” illustrated with portraits 
of him at various periods of his life. 
“The Philippine Islands,” is an exceed- 
ingly interesting article, by Joseph T. 
Mannix. “The Philippines in History,” 
is a second article appropriate to this 
period of American history and is beauti- 
fully illustrated. The article on “ Vaca- 
tions Schools in the United States,” in- 
troduces the uninitiated in the work with 
plenty of information connected with 
what is going on in our large cities dur- 
ing the summer to keep the children out 
of the gutters. 

“The Arena.” — Boston.— Takes up 
“The elements of organic evolution,” as 
one important article in its excellent 
number. ‘“ The Decadence of patriotism 
and What it Means,” is an article ably 
written by Henry E. Foster. Surely pa- 
triotism is not on the decrease in New 
York City, judging by the decorations in 
the streets and the ample supply of Amer- 
ican flags. The article will, however, do 
good if only to strengthen the weak- 
kneed. A picture of the Hon. Daniel L. 
Russell is the frontispiece of this number. 

“The Homiletic Review.”—New York. 
—The war with Spain is recognized in the 
pages of the Review. The opening repre- 
sentative sermon on “The National 
Crisis” or “‘God’s purpose, worked out 
through International relations,” is by 
the Rev. David Gregg, LL.D., the well 
known successor of Theo. L. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, and is a forceable discourse. 

Will Carlton’s “ Every Where Tribune.” 
—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Contains “The 
March of the Volunteers,” a war poem 
for this number by the editor. It con- 
tains many bright, attractive, and inter- 
esting articles. 

“The School Journal.”—New York.— 
In an article on “ Child-Study and the 
Teacher,” says, Cannot Teachers. be 
trained for this Study? We have for 
years urged that scientific training be 
given to our instructors of the young for 
this very branch. 

“ Freedom.”—Florida.—This is a jour- 
nal of realistic idealism and carries out in 
its articles what its name indicates. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine.”—Keeps 
up its standard as a monthly for deep 
thought. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT, 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


Special: On receipt of $1 will send a 
life-size, 22 x 28 inches, bust portrait of 
Admiral Dewey, suitable for framing and 
an ornament to any library or parlor— 
and a year’s numbers of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. 

Our readers will be glad to know that 
we have secured a life-size, 22 x 28 inch, 
bust portrait; a crayon lithograph 
printed in black and white! As fine as 
steel! An ornament and valuable addi- 
tion to any home and instructive to all 
the members of the family. He is the 
typical energetic American who has not 
only made history, but has cast it in new 
lines, and with his previous record as “a 
man of few words” with sincerity and 
integrity of purpose. After his mind is 
made up what is the right thing to be 
done his determination carries the plan 
to its accomplishment. A special offer is 
made on another page to our subscribers. 


Hard work is a means of grace to some 
—to others it sours and breaks down the 
spirit—Phrenology and Physiology, or 
the laws of mind and body, properly ap- 
plied, will light the pathway that leads to 
righteousness and success. Write for a 
“mirror of the mind ” or call and see us 
at our office 27 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York City, and find out all about it. 

A teacher in a western academy writes, 
“We have adopted ‘ For Girls’ and ‘ True 
Manhood ’ for our work in special physi- 
ology.” These are both from the pen of 
E. R. Shepherd, M.D. Sent postpaid for 
$1 and $1.25 respectively, or the two 
books at one time for $2.00. 

There is, at the present time, a very de- 
cided reaction against the unwholesome 
mixtures of the French school of cooking, 
and this new edition of Dr. Dodds’ book 
appears at a very opportune moment. 
Oiled cover, 608 pages. Price, $2. 

Now is the time to get yourself a Stu- 
dent’s Set, nearly $15.00 worth of books 
for $10.00. Remember in less than three 
months the opening of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology occurs, see adver- 
tisement. 
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“Health in the Household,” by Dr. 
Dodds, is by all odds the best hygienic 
cook book on the market. 

The two interesting and world-wide 
read books by G. J. Manson, the one 
called “ Kissing: the art of Osculation, 
curiously, historically, humorously, and 
poetically considered,” the other “ The 
Joker’s Dictionary,” consisting of a 
earefully arranged work of more than 
300 pages, are still sold by us and will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents for 
the two or 25 cents for either one. 

“How to Study Strangers; By Tem- 
perament, Face, and Head,” by Professor 
Nelson Sizer, well known as the author of 
several valuable books and as a lecturer 
on Phrenology for more than fifty-six 
years. He was connected with our house 
since 1849, as the principal examiner, and 
more than a quarter of a million of per- 
sons, who were eager to know their best 
pursuits, and how to use their talents to 
the best advantage, have been under his 
professional hands, and they need no in- 
troduction to his work. 

“Facial Angle and _ Brain-develop- 
ment ”—This in scale of mental make-up 
is an illustration of the rank of men and 
animals, showing that the increase of 
brain—all things considered—at the 
spinal axis lifts the top-head until in 
highest type the face compared with that 
of the snake which is level with the line 
of the spine, is turned 180 degrees. Use- 
ful to all interested in brain-develop- 
ment. Price, $6.00. 

To the many inquirers “ Where shall I 
go for practical instruction on Physical 
Culture according to Delsarte?” we rec- 
ommend the little book ‘“ Delsartean 
Physical Culture,” which tells How to 
Dress, How to Walk, How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, ete., essentials for health 
that are ignored by the unthinking and 
hard working wage earner. If mothers 
only knew how necessary for health and 
happiness an acquaintance with this de- 
lightful recreating system of grace-giving 
culture with results of both mental and 
physical vigor, they would not hesitate to 
send for the work. The author’s text is 
well explained that “‘ If we breathe, exer- 
cise, eat, bathe, and dress correctly, our 
power to grow healthy and beautiful, and 
to evolve higher qualities becomes limit- 
less.” Price, 25 cents postpaid. 

Anatomical plates, maps, diagrams, and 
charts made to order. Send for particu- 
lars. 

“New Testament.” This interlinear 
translation of the New Testament, called 
the Emphatic Diaglott, giving both the 
Greek text and the English translation, is 
a great favorite, and while we have been 
in press with this new edition, hundreds 
of orders have accumulated. We are now 


filling these as fast as we can, have sold 
many thousands of these books, but there 
are still many clergymen and other stu- 
dents of the Bible who have not as yet 
added it to their library. Hundreds of 
testimonials from the best authorities, all 
concur in the statement that this is the 
best interlinear translation of the New 
Testament in existence. Price, in cloth, 
$3.00. 

He is wise who calculates the cost be- 
forehand! So we say before embarking 
in business, have your head examined 
and so learn at once what you can do 
best, and thus perhaps avoid useless ex- 
penditures, worrying anxieties, and push 
straight for the right mark. Call and see 
us. 

“Influence of the Zodiac Uppn Human 
Life.” An interesting book by Eleanor 
Kirk. Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 
$1.50, by Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st 
Street, New York. 

“The New Model Manikin.” The best 
flat manikin extant is offered at the low 
price of $10.00 prepaid. 

The proper use of water in the treat- 
ment of disease is at last being generally 
recognized as a matter of great impor- 
tance. The most eminent physicians are 
now paying a great deal of attention to 
hydrotherapy, and, in short, what was 
formerly considered a crank “ pathy,” is 
now a well recognized and conventional 
procedure. The methods of the older 
writers on water cure are to-day being 
followed in detail at the most fashionable 
springs. The proprietors are making 
every effort to bring them up to the stan- 
dard of the famous European watering 
places, and we can now point with pride 
to several institutions in this country 
which compare favorably with any baths 
in the world. There are many people, 
however, who are unable to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of these resorts, 
and who must take their water cure at 
home or not at all. To such, our books 
are of greatest value. 

This house has always been ahead of 
the times on this subject, and we feel a 
certain pride in that fact. We will gladly 
send on application a list of the most 
valuable books on the subject of water 
cure, and will be glad to give any of our 
readers any information on the subject 
which lies in our power. 

“ The Question of Marriage.” Of all the 
questions of life that have to be settled— 
that of previous right selection—is the 
one of the most important. This being 
the case, anything that will help to know 
who to marry and give reliable informa- 
tion as to marriage adaptation will be of 
great value. 

In a general way it may safely be said 
no man or woman should marry without 
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knowing what a phrenological examina- 
tion would show of personal characteris- 
tics of both, for we are not only liable to 
be deceived in the character of others, but 
of ourselves. Know yourself and you will 
know better what you will be likely to 
expect in another. We are making 
phrenological examinations daily for the 
purpose of giving just this information, 
both from personal interviews and from 
properly taken pictures and measure- 
ments, as per instructions given in the 
“ Mirror of the Mind,” which will be sent 
on application. As a further aid in this 
direction, there are a number of works 
published. 

“ Wedlock; or, The Right Relation of 
the Sexes,” disclosing the laws of con- 
jugal selection and showing who may and 
who may not marry, by Samuel R. Wells, 
a work of nearly 250 pages, with a fine 
portrait of the author, is very comprehen- 
sive. In addition to Who to Marry, it 
considers the Qualifications for Matri- 
mony, Right Age to Marry, Motives for 
Marrying, Marriage of Cousins, Court- 
ship, Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure, Sep- 
aration and Divorce, Love Signs and Love 
Letters, the Model Husband, the Model 
Wife, ete. $1.50. 

“Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler, gives 
History and Ceremonies, as well as 
Phrenological and Physiological con- 
sideration of the subject; quite fully il- 
lustrated. Price, $1. 

“The Right Selection in Wedlock,” by 
Prof. Sizer, considers the subject in a 
pointed and practical way, showing what 
temperaments are adapted to each other 
in marriage and how to determine them; 
illustrated by a number of portraits made 
specially for this work. Price, 10 cents. 

“Getting Married and Keeping Mar- 
ried ” is full of advice that, if followed, 
will do much to make marriage a success, 
and not a failure. It discusses “ Finding 
a Mate” and “ Keeping a Mate,” and is of 
interest to both married and unmarried. 
Price, only 10 cents. 

“ Matrimony; ” Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Conge- 
nial Companions for Life, by O. S. Fow- 
ler. Paper, 40 cents. 

Why Shorthand is Difficult (?) to read; 
a practical treatise on a timely topic. 
Send four 2 cent stamps and a copy will 
be sent postpaid and avoid confusion of 
“ fly-legs ” and tangles. 

Deleuze says, The first condition of ac- 
tion is to “ Exercise the Will.” 

In this connection our No. 10 of Human 
Nature Library Entitled “The Will,” 
shows it as the chief element in human 
progress, without a will no exaltation, no 
individual advancement. Humanity is 
moving ; without force, all would be non- 
entities. Hence the necessity of force 


and executiveness. Send for this valuable 
brochure. 10 cents will pay for it. 

The June number of the JOURNAL just 
received—full of interest as usual. 

Yours, W.S. W. 

“ Mental Science,” as relating to child- 
hood. Childhood is a subject which is re- 
ceiving so much attention in its various 
phases at the present time from educa- 
tors, not only in the higher branches of 
collegiate life, the normal school, the 
grammar school, and the country school, 
but from parents, who of course are par- 
ticularly interested in the future welfare 
and success of their children. This work, 
coming from the pen of Miss J. A. Fow- 
ler, with valuable data in the way of orig- 
inal photographs, personal observation, 
etc., has been generally acceptable. Not 
only does Phrenology, as is well known, 
and has been generally conceded, help us 
to help ourselves, but it is every day being 
more and more accepted as the sub-title 
implies, “A Key to the Character and 
Culture of Childhood.” The price, one 
dollar, places it in the reach of all. 

The attention of our readers is called 
to the continuation of answer by Levi 
Hummel, “76,” to Professor Wilder in 
* Arena,” for March, 1897. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Pure, mild, curative and the 
ideal toilet soap. Used daily for 
bathing renders the skin sweet, 
soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 





‘A luxury for shampooing.’’ 
_ —Medical Standard, Chicago 


It allays itching, removes dan- 
druff and prevents baldness. 


The Packer Mfg. Co. 
New York 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Are the only Institutions in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
instruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by them, consisting of skulls, busts, casts, portraits, anatomical 
preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 

The examination of students is held the end of October in New York, 


and January and July in London. 


14 TOPICS «4.4 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation to 
mind, character, and motive. 


TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and 
giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 

PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character; comparative phrenology, 
etc. 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body ; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The oral 


bearings of Phrenology. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put ‘the right man in the right place.” 


PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes ; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 
and why. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 
EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 

make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.—Under this head, mesmer- 


ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 


HEREDIT Y.—How to determine which pa- 
rent a person resembles. 


INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 


HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 
presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 
of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 


this man-improving field of usefulness. 


There is published annually an “ InstiruTE Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 
interesting matter. Inclose stamp ana -ask for “Institute Extra.” Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 





8 ADVERTISEMENTS 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK 


Your Life Told by the Stars FIRST ISSUED IN 1807 
EE True Manliness 








Parts of the Grand Man Relating 
to the Zodiacal Signs 




















Signs 
2 Senate A POCKET COMPANION FOR 
. wm | Fire | prio BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
g 8 | Karth = _— s 
; » ag *-4 _ Just what every youth needs to help him on 
5 <a June 21 in the world, as it contains warning, advice, 
ome | Water ee encouragement, inspiration from the pen of 
& | = ae one who has been over the road himself. 
™ > 
§ we | Korth | eepte By Rev. C. E. Walker, D.D. 
3 Z| air |Sept esto 
; Base Here is what some of those who have ex- 
é sorts | Water) “Noy 2 | amined it have to say : 








t Fire Nov 22 to 

pe Dec 21 RkLIGIOUS TELESCOPE, Dayton, O., says 
$ w | garth | Dec 21,0 of TRUE MANLINESS: “We regard the 
r4 Capt icorm Jan 2 book most favorably and heartily com- 
¢ ys sis aie mend it to young men of this age.” 
z earn | Air | Feb 19 “Tt is a thoroughly wholesome volume. 
é x ‘| Water | Feb 19 to It impresses high ideals and the impor- 

— Mch 21 tance of giving proper care to the develop- 





ment of the body and mind.”—NEw TIMEs. 

















Price, in beautiful cloth binding, 75 cents ; 
3s. 6d. English 


In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune | 

| 








FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST 21st Street, New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
| 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleres and Private Instructions. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., N. Y. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


CATALOGUE and MIRROR OF THE MIND—rinr 


SCIENCE OF LIFE 


OR, MANHOOD, WOMANHOOD 


And their Mutual Interrelation; Love, its Laws, Power, etc.; Selection 
or Mutual Adaptation; Courtship, Married Life, etc. 
By PROF. 0. S. FOWLER 

The work treats of ‘‘ Sexual Science,’’ which is simply that great code of natural 
laws by which the Almighty requires the sexes to be governed in their mutual relations. 
A knowledge of these laws is of highest importance. It is pure, elevating in tone, 
eloquent in its denunciation of vice. 

How to choose a husband ; how to select a wife ; how to have a healthy and happy 
family. 1052 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 


Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1899 





Werner’s 
Encyclopedia of Music 
and Oratory 


TERMINOLOGY 
DEFINITIONS 
BIOGRAPHY 


Elocutionary Editor 
F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 


Musical Editor 
FREDERICK REDDALL 


Assisted by a Large Corps 
of Eminent Specialists 


To hose signifying an interest in this work, pro- 
spectuses, etc. will be sent as fast as issued. 


EDGAR S. WERNER 
Publisher 
108 East 16th Street, New York 


What Am | Good For? *Mirrorcr mina.” 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 


Is it true that character can be read 
from Photographs? Yes! Indeed. 








SEND A STAMP FOR 


MIRROR OF MIND 


Which will explain how to have pictures taken, etc. 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MarRKs 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Goeeription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

—— taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any golentife 3 ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,36*2rosc~=». New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Y ou are not too poor 


To send 10 cents 
for No. 4 of 


HUMAN NATURE LIBRARY 
CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 


—TO— 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST, 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





YOUNG AND OLD 


SHOULD ALL READ 


the Phrenological Journal 


+». AND... 


‘*HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS” 


If these publications should not be of interest to the 
party seeing this advertisement, we ee their writing 
us for a complete catalogue of our publications, and see 
for themselves what we offer and what we make and 
what we do, and last, but not least, ask for a delineation 
of your charac ter, which will tell you what profession or 
pursuit in life you are best fitted for, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street NEW YORK 


LO._| 


DIXON’S GRAPHITE 


IN STICK OR PASTE 
ubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant can. 
If dealer does not Keep it send 10 cents for sample of 
either. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Ayn READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Send for the NaTIonaL 
BuIcLpEs, a menthly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests. 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
yest. Samplecopy and book 
* Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
2cents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. ; _ CHICAGO. 







Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad, Given 
for a3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journal of stories fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send L5c.and gent theoutfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Bocca, Mass. 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, 
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Animal Magnetism 
Hypnotism and 
Related Topics 





Animal Magnetism. By J. P. F. Deleuze, of France. Translated by Thomas C. 
Hartshorn. Revised edition, with an appendix of notes by the translator, and let- 
ters from eminent physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the United States. 
12mo, 524 pages. Extra cloth, $2. 


Human Magnetism; its Nature, Physiology and Psychology. Its uses as a 
remedial agent in disease, in moral and intellectual improvement, etc. By H. S. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 12mo, 203 pp. Cloth, $1. 


Electrical Psychology, Philosophy of. A course of twelve lectures. By John Bovee 
Dods. 12mo, 252 pp. Cloth, $1. 


Mesmerism, Philosophy of. Six lectures delivered in Marlboro Chapel, Boston, by 
John Bovee Dods. 12mo, 82 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming. [Illustrating the Principles of Life in 
connection with Spirit and Matter. By John B. Newman, M.D. 12mo, 176 pp. 
Cloth, $1. 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. Comprising ‘‘ Philosophy of Mesmerism,’ 
Fascination,” ‘‘ Electrical Psychology,” ‘‘ The Macrocosm,” ‘‘ Science of the Soul.’ 
Five volumes in one. 12mo, 882 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 


Hypnotism. Its History and Development. By Fredrik Bjérnstrém, M.D. Trans 
lated into English by Baron Nils Posse, M.G., of Boston. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Hypnotism and Somnambulism. By Carl Sextus. Presenting the subject in a new 
and interesting manner. 304 pp.; 76 original drawings. $2. 


Mental Suggestion. By Dr. J. Ochorowicz, with a preface by Charles Richet. Trans- 
lated from the French, by J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 8vo, 400 pp. Cloth, $2. 


Psychology as a Natural Science applied to the solution of Occult Psychic Phenomena. 
By C. G. Raue, M.D. 8vo, 541 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 


Suggestive Therapeutics. A Study of the Nature and_Use of Hypnotism. By Dr. H. 
Bernheim. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


The Law of Psychic Phenomena. A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study 
of Hypnotism, Spiritualism, Mental Therapeutics, etc. By Thomson Jay Hudson. 
12mo, 409 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


Medical Electricity. A Manual for Students, showing its Scientific and Rational ap- 
plication to all Forms of Acute and Chronic Diseases, by the different combinations 
of Electricity, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, and Human Magnetism. By W. 
White, M.D. 12mo, 203 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


How to [lagnetize; or, Magnetism and Clairvoyance. A Practical Treatise on the 
Choice, Management, and Capabilities of Subjects, with Instructions on the Method 
of Procedure. By James Victor Wilson. New and revised edition. 18mo, 104 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

ADDRESS 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York 
L. Nw. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller's Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 


Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 
Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 


Mechanical Massage 
CURES 
Chronic forms of disease after 
drugs. baths and electricity 
fail. Verbum Sap. For par- 

ticulars apply to 
THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT 


‘THE MANIPULATOR” CURE INSTITUTE, | 
One of the machines 11 E. 59th Street, New York. 


used for giving Me- @G.H. PatcHen. M.D. 
chanical Massage. Medical Director. 


HYGIENIC VAPOR-BATH. 
Turkish, Russian, Medicated Baths. Renovates your sys- 
eeavem, cures RHEUMATISM, Asthma, La Gri ippe, Neu 
wearalgia, Eczema, Catarrh, MALARIA, FEMALE ILLS, 
Blood, Skin, Nerve LIVER and age oe 
Bey i Beautifies Complexion est made. Pri ay $e 
AWHOLESALE TO T GENTS: HYGIENIO ATH 
Wwe CABINET COs, 607 Church St., Nasuvititg, Tenn, 


WE PAY All you have 


guessed about 

POSTAC E life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“How and Why,” issued by the Pzny. 
Morvat Lig, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


























FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engra show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurioue 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 


The Face as Indicative 
of Character_om 


A New Edition. Illustrated by up- 
wards of 120 Portraits and Cuts. By 
AtrreD T. Srory. Price, paper, 
50 cents; post free, 1s. 2d. 





This book contains chapters on the Temperaments 
the Facial Poles; General Principles; the Chin and 
the Cheek ; the Forehead; the Nose; the Mouth and 
Lips; the Kyes and Eyebrows. This is the best cheap 
work on Physiognomy published, 


THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


a&@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretar y 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., 








Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 





Messrs. L. N. FOWLER & CO., of 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England, are prepared to take up the English 
agency for any recognized American firm of publishers. Books relat- 
ing to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, Mesmerism, Physical 
Culture, Health, Hygiene, Medicine, Palmistry or Graphology 'preferred. 


American references given. 


Messrs. L. N. Fowler & Co.’s business premises are in the heart of 
the City of London, and are well known to the trade. 


Correspondence invited. 





HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


‘i 93 is the best work on special physiology and health for young women 
FOR GIRLS ever published. Mothers should see that the girls have the reading of 
this book. Price, $1.00 by mail, prepaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., NEW YORK 





in writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 


ADDING-MACHINE. 


Nota Cop, buta Practical Article Beantifully and Substantially Made 
in Nickel, for Adding Figures by Machinery. Price $1.50. 





It 7s the Greatest Invention of the age in the mathematical line, adding figures without 
head-work, proving your trial balance, and carrying on a conversa- 
tion at the same time. 




















DESCRIPTION. 


The exact size of the Adding Machine is shown in the above cut; it being made 
small and convenient for carrying in the vest pocket, where it is always ready for use. It 
is beautifully and substantially gotten up in nickel, and with ordinary usage will last a 
life-time. Full and plain directions for operating are sent with each machine. 

Editorially the American Bank Report says ‘‘A practical machine for adding 
figures. It is beautifully made, and adds any column with marvelous rapidity and 
accuracy. One should be in every bank and counting room. It will pay for itself in 
one day.”’ 

S. M. Armstrong, Agent, from San Francisco, Cal., writes: ‘I can not say too 
much in praise of the Adding Machine. Besides being perfectly accurate in all cases, 
it does its work much faster than the accountant, as I can add thirty figuresin astraight 
line in twelve seconds. My sales in this city now amcunt to over one thousand 
machines.”’ 

We have hundreds of testimonials speaking in praise of the machine, but consider 
the above indorsements all that is necessary to convince one not familiar with its use 
that it is all we claim it to be. 

E@’This Adding Machine must not be confounded with others which have been 
placed on the market, for while others are mere toys or mathematical curiosities, this is 
an article for practical use in which the longest colmuns of figures are quickly added 
without requiring the least mental work. Besides its enabling experts to add more 
rapidly than they did before its use, and with the certainty of getting the correct result 
it the first computation, it makes experts of those who could never before master 
ordinary addition. In short, it is the only machine, thus far devised, that makes the 
operation of addition lighter, more rapid and perfectly accurate. 


This will be sent with the Phrenological Journal, $1. a year, for $2.00 or sent 
by mail post-paid on receipt of price $150. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CoO., Pustisuers. 
27 Hast 23st Street, New York. 


L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 


Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER HENRY HUMPHREYS, F.A.L.P. 
(Daughter of the late L. N. Fowler) Gonememe Commnmanns 
FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY FESHENES, CUE. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY GEO. MORRIS, F.A.I.P. 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Books and Supplies are for sale. LECTURER AND PHRENOLOGIST 
PROF. L. A. VAUGHT MAY E. VAUGHT so BANNER, = 
, 
U.N. & 6. A. FOWLER'S ConsuTme Reows A. H.WELCH, F.A.I.P., CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 


4 & & IMPERIAL BUILDING, LuoGaTE Circus 
LONDON, ENGLAND No. 47° BROCK AVENUE 


D. T. ELLIOTT, F.A.I.P. 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST TORONTO, CANADA 


in Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


FAs the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 


328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO0., 27 East 24st Street, New York. 


L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


The Phrenological Annual # Register of Phrenological Practitioners for'98 


A YEAR BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 
Edited by Miss J. A. FOWLER and THOMAS CROW Price 15 Cents, Postage 4 Cents 
CONTENTS 
FRONTISPIECE: The late Professor Nelson Sizer.—Professor Nelson Sizer, a Reminiscence. By Jessie A. Fowler. 
—The late Professor Nelson Sizer. D. T. Elliott.—Phrenology as a Scientific Basis for Reading Character. 
Rev. F. W. Wilkinson.—Musicians. James Webb.—How to Benefit by Phrenology. J. F. Hubert.—Charac- 
ter Grafting. J. A. Fowler.—The Ethical Value of Phrenology. G. H. J. Dutton.—Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy. A. Hubert.—The Brighton Phrenological Society.—Character Reading, Phrenologically, Physiog- 
nomically and Intuitively. J. Millott Severn.—Advantages of Phrenology. J. B. Keswick.—The Land of 
Tea, Rice, Silk and Fiendish Cruelty. Dr."Joseph Simms.—The late Prelat Kneipp. Gustav Stephan.—Osse- 
ous or Bone Structure ; its importance as regards Character.—Parental Ambition.—Silas Hocking.—A Few 
Notes on Skulls.—Phreno-Physiognomic Portraits of well-known Personages.—The Professional Phrenologist. 
—Pathological Physiognomy.—Phrenology in Australia.—Memory.— Biographical Sketch and Delineation of 
Character.— Brain Alteration and Physical Improvement.—John Ruskin and Max Miiller Compared.—The 
Influence of Food upon Character —Phrenology as an Aid to Mental Perception.—Society Reports, The 
Death Roll, Field Notes, Book Notice, Register. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. » Eng. 


HUMAN SCIENCE; OR, PHRENOLOGY 


By PROF. O. S. FOWLER 


The work treats of the Mind and its organ, the Brain, showing the wonderful sympathy 
between them. 

Of the Mental Temperament, showing the best organization ; how bad qualities may” be 
improved, and good ones developed into controlling powers. 

Of Character in Individuals, showing how to recognize and read it; what traits of character 
are indicated by various forms, complexions, eyes, intonations, modes of walking, etc. 

In short, there is scarcely a question concerning the various relations of life which ,is not 
discussed and solved in this wonderful volume, containing 1211 pages and over 200 engravings. 


Bound in Extra Fine Satin Finish Cloth, $3.00; 18s. each 







































COMMON SCHOOL 
ELOCUTION 
OR. aATORY. 


















Bound in Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, 3.75; 21s. each 
FOWLER & WELLS CO, L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
27 East 21st Street - NEW YORK 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, LONDON 
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Books by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 


THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING. 


No one can claim originality in comparing the body to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day ‘when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in thestreets.’’ Abernethy uses a homely figure when he says : 
«The kitchen—that is your stomach—being out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be right, and every room 
in the house becomes affected. Remedy the evil in the kitchen. and all will be right in parlor and chamber.” 
Early in the present century, Alcott wrote of the ‘“‘ House We Live In,” and later writers have followed in bis 
re. In fact poets, scientists, and spiritual teachers have been universally fond of comparing the human 
body to a house. 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind. and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there is 
continual demand for new and interesting works on physiology. Price, $1.00. English, 4s. 6d. 


TEACHING TRUTH. 


This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and scientific language the queries of children as to the origin 
of life. The reception it has met with is best indicated by the testimonials received from the press and througb 
private letters. Price 25c. English, 1s. 


CHILD-CONFIDENCE REWARDED. 
“This little book treats of child-purity with the same delicate but_masterly hand shown in Dr. Allen’s other 
writings.’’—Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, luc. English, 6d. 
ALMOST A MAN. 


The success of the ‘‘Teaching Truth’’ and ‘Child Confidence Rewarded” together with the frequent 
requests for some inexpensive book for the instruction of boys approaching manhood has led to the writing of 
“* Almost a Man.” It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the delicate task of teaching the lad conce: 
himself, purely and yet with scientific accuracy. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


ALMOST A WOMAN. 


Girls have long been wanting a book written by Dr. Wood-Allen for them to correspond with the one by the 
same author, for Almost a Woman presents in attractive form the pure instruction needed by the girl. Mothers 
will find this just what they have been wanting to put into the hands of their daughter. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imoerial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 














TRhosmos A Monthly PHOTOGRAPHS 


Magazine 
1GAS TNC | of Profs. FOWLER and SIZER-- 
“Devoted to Cultural Ideals, the Psychol t = 
Sieaios eat the B enor Mone Valees of Cit- Mrs. WELLS--JESSIE A. 
izenship. Official Organ of the Civics Book Club. FOWLER 35c. each 
Sager crs The four to one address, $1.30. 
Adolph Roeder, Editor. FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist Street, New York 





J. C. Parkinson, Publisher. 


CALLIPERS 


are used for meas- 
uring heads in 
various ways, a8 
from the opening 
of the ear to the 
location of any 
given organ, also 
the width, height 
or length of the 
head. 


Price, $2.50 


Price, $1.00 per year. Single 
numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam- 
ple. Address, 


Kosmos, vinetana, n. 3. 
WE KNOW WHAT YOU NEED 


Better than you know. Send fora Mirror of the Mind, 
or, better still, drop in and see us. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
27 East 21st Street, New York 








BOTH 
» SEXES 








Richardson’s Magneto - Galvanic 
Batteries. ‘Thousands in use. One man sold 
20,000. Cures Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney Disease, 


Neuralgia, Gout, Nervousness,Constipation, all Blood The Choice of an Occupation 


te” . rg x 
See gull ean habeas toelelietie Be csp in An illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how 
humbiest sufferer. Write for agents’ circular to to succeed in life. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. 


RDSON & CO.» 206 W. 4a StoN.¥. City. Dep Q | FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E.21st St., NewYork 
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BRAIN WORKERS '%4%% The Head and Face a 
= [lirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. ; 

Thousands of people would be glad to 
= obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 


il 3 . 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites expense of coming. Such will be glad to 















V 


siting aS Ee 


know that they rocure, for the purpose, 

for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses result- that theycan procure, for the purpose 
ing from over-work and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition 
and normal action, and will help any case of mental or 
nervous exhaustion. 

Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 

Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ. formulated by Prof. Percy thirty years 
ago. Formula on each label. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th St. 
only by * New York 


Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.90 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, hay 

fever, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 
= nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 
cents. 


properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
| from us a phrenological examination with 
| advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
| a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for “Mirror of the Mind,’”’ which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2st Street, NEW YORK 


| 
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A Handsome From New and 


Special Drawings 


Color  ——— The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 


Sym bol ical H ead the Phrenological Organs. 


The head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on heavy 
plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 


Price, 30 cents. Packed in cardboard tube, 1s. 3d. 





The above in a reduced size 5x5% inches makes a splendid frontispiece on a four-page cir- 
cular furnished to the trade at $1.50 per hundred. 

A third form is the Dissected Phrenological Chart. An object-lesson in Pbrenology, a 
Science that every man and woman in the land should understand. 

The design is a Symbolical Head with all the acknowledged Phrenological Organs dissected 
or cut out upon their exact boundary lines, making it an interesting puzzle to put together, 
combining amusement with instruction, thus making the usual tedious task of learning the 
exact location from a chart comparatively short, easy, and amusing. 

The Nature of each Organ is fully represented by pictorial illustrations. 


Price, 75 cents, 3s. 6d. English. 


iL. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 27 East 2ist Street, New York, N. Y. 














